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“Quality and Service’ 


(IS OUR MOTTO) 


Breakfast 7:15-8:45 Dinner |12:00-1:45 
Supper 5:30-6:45 


After evening lectures and entertainments 


Visit our night lunch 6:45---12:30 


Hot Waffles and Maple Syrup a Specialty 


The Dryden Road Cafeteria, 1c. 


209-211 Dryden Road 
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Money-Making Made Easier 


NE, or at best two, crops out- | 
side at run of market prices; 
often four 


at uniformly 
That’s how the out- 


against three, 
crops inside, 
higher prices. 
door and indoor situation stands. 
A part year business, against an 
all-year-round one, that’s 
having a greenhouse means. 


If you can make money outside; 


you can double and triple it inside. 


But much depends on starting 


what 









right with the right house rightly 
constructed. 

Let us offer you the free bene- 
fit of our advisory service, that is 
based on our three score years of 
greenhouse building. 

Why don’t you send for our lat- 
est Greenhouse Vegetable Cir- 
cular No. 4—and get a glimpse of 
what some of the growers are 
doing? 


@Burnham O. 


Builders of 


Greenhouses and 


Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
Tremont 


ROCHESTER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bldg. Widener Bldg. 


CLEVELANITD 


Rookery Bldg. Granite Bldg. Swetland Bldg. 
TORONTO DETROIT MONTREAL 


Royal Bank Bldg. 


Penobscot 


Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Ss 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


t. Catharines, Canada. 
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Official Inspection 








And Good Business Sense Insures 
Uniformity in Analysis of Branded 


Commercial Mixed Feeds 





Most states, including New York, have 
stringent laws requiring uniformity in the 
analyses of mixed feeds. Feed inspec- 
tors regularly take samples of mixed 
feeds. These samples are sent to the 
state chemist’s office for analysis, the re- 
sults are published in the bulletin of the 
department of agriculture of the state. 
If analysis shows that the feed is not 
equal to guarantee, which must by law 
be printed on the bag, the manufacturer 
is subject to a heavy fine. 


Grains, grain products, and unmixed 
by-products of all kinds vary greatly in 
analysis, and are frequently not covered 


by the feed laws. In New York State | 


the whole grains, the unmixed meals 
made from whole grains, bran, mid- 
dlings, bran and middlings mixed to- 
gether; corn meal and wheat bran 
mixed together, when sold as_ such 
by the manufacturer at _ retail, are 
not covered by the feeding stuffs law. 
The manufacturer is not required to reg- 
ister these products with the State Ag- 
ricultural Department, nor to. brand 
their analysis upon the bag. Corn may 
range from 12 per cent. water content to 
30 per cent water content and still be 
corn. Many by-products vary from 1 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. in important nutri- 
ents. The name alone of any grain or by- 
product material does not stand for any 
definite percentage of nutrients, for 
they all vary in quality. The name of 
any standard commercial-mixed ration 
represents always the amount of nutrients 
which its manufacturer has _ established 
for that brand of feed. Mixed feeds 
manufactured by reputable feed manu- 
facturers run uniform in quality. First, 
because the manufacturer’s best assets are 
the reputation of his trade mark and sat- 
isfied customers. The success of his 
business depends upon aé_e satisfactory 
uniform product. This is a well under- 
stood business fact. Second, because 
these feeds come under the state law, are 
inspected, and unless up to guarantee 
heavy fines, unfavorable publicity, and 











loss of trade result. Standard brands of 
ready-mixed rations are to be depended 
upon for uniformity and analysis. 


Schumacher Feed 
Always Uniform in Quality 


The analyses of thousands of se 

by various state chemists. shor 
Schumacher Feed will average ar iteast 
1 per cent more in each protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates, and about 1 per cent. less 
fibre than our guarantee. Our staff 
of chemists and our knowledge of the 
source of the various by-products used 
in Schumacher Feed enable us to use 
only such by-products as analyze in 
accordance with the requirement of each 
as called for by the standard which we 
have established and maintain for Schu- 
macher Feed. As we manufacture most 
of the ingredients used in Schumacher 
Feed, we have no difficulty in selecting 
only such ingredients as analyze in ac- 
cordance with the requirements. Schu- 
macher Feed, therefore, is always uni- 
form in quality. 


Schumacher Feed 


World’s Greatest Maintenance 
Ration 


Rich in condition-sustaining elements; 
decidedly palatable; easily and thoroughly 
digested and assimilated; the world’s 
greatest feed for cows, horses, and hogs. 
It should be used as the maintenance 
part of every dairy ration. For maxi- 
mum milk yield, feed two parts Schu- 
macher Feed to one part Blue Ribbon 
Dairy Feed, dried distillers’ grains, lin- 
seed meal, gluten, cottonseed meal, or 
some other high protein concentrate. If 
your dealer does not handle Schumacher 
Feed write us. 


Quaker Oats Company 





Address: CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 












[NG ©  Insures Perfect 
Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody-- 
Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 
Call and look over 












Watson << i es ne eae se- 
4-Row Potato Sprayer @@aam\ \ \ apy ocd 


for wide or narrow Spray Book. 
rows. Spray as fast as 
you can drive. Power q 
always strong. Auto- 
matic Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly — saturatin 


ara both top an iS S 
ottom. g 
The Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
Saas Ging. Strainers are 
: y brushed and kept 
elean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 


wil \ - be cnaily mee ao. 
Hf hhh \\\ apted for spraying fruitan 
M Hll\\\ vegetables, also whitewash. 
Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 
work. 






ite Sat bs Insist on this 
eo || Trade Mark 





FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y., Mfrs. 


General Distributors 
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RTC Cea yUUR 
LargerMilkChecks2gg3: 


International Special Dairy Feed is the feed that “makes your feed 
bill smaller and your milk check larger.” It goes farther than any other 
feed. It costs less than home-grown feeds and keeps the herds healthy 
and increases the milk production. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is a scientifically blended feed. Produced by specialists who have studied 
the natural laws of milk production. It is a perfect balanced grain 
ration that sharpens the appetite and keeps digestion in perfect order. 


International Special Dairy Feed is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain 
ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or pasture, it will 
produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed on the market. 

Thousands of dairymen all over the country are enthusiastic about 
International Special Dairy Feed. It has made money for them. It will 
make money for you. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER. Get just oneton. Try it. You will never use any 
other feed again. Be sure you get the genuine International Special Dairy Feed. 


Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Miils at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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CABBAGE MAGGOTS 


Often Destroy Entire Crops of Early Cabbage and Cauliflower 


Every Grower of Early Cabbage knows the Cabbage 
Maggot Fly, its habits and destructive power. The 
Only Sure Remedy is the A. B. C. Tar Felt Pads. 


This is not an experiment,—Irondequoit and Greece Farmers were large 
users last year. 

We have had only good reports from early Cabbage Growers in all parts 
of the United States. 

One said: “Used 2,000 pads—95% of crops marketed—many heads 
weighing over 10 lbs. No crops for several years previous, all were de- 
stroyed by the Cabbage Maggots.” Another big user said,—*We cannot 
grow Cabbage without them.” io sai “Save me 10,000. 
Had fine success last year.” 

Who wouldn’t go to a little extra expense and trouble to insure their 
crops that they may feel certain that it will yield 95%. 


Write for samples, circulars, prices, etc. We want to tell you more 
about the pads and their use. If we can it will be of mutual benefit. 


PLANT PROTECTOR CO., tocueste NY 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Niagara Dusting Machines 


and Materials 


Forty Acres a Day 


Write for complete book- 
let describing the dusting 
method, dusting machines 
and materials, how to dust, 
. testimony of successful 


commercial users, etc. 


Niagara Sprayer Company 


Middleport, N. Y. 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Many are Convinced 
by the End of the First Term 


It will be a pleasure, indeed, to greet 
the many new customers who start 
trading with us after the first term. 
Some who have been only casual buy- 
ers will now become regular custom- 
ers and will register their purchases. 
The records on the dividend cards 
show this. We are serving most of 
the students. 


We Began to Get Ready 
Before Christmas 


Owing to the uncertainty in the 
prices of goods, we, this year be- 
gan to buy our Second Term 
Supplies in November. We or- 
dered more in December and 
this year in January when we 
usually place our orders we will 
not have to order much. By do- 
ing this we make a saving in 
price to you. It is to your ad- 
vantage to trade at the Co-op. 


The Cornell Co-op. 


Morrill Hall Ithaca, New York 






In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A Song of Home 


No tale to tell, no song to sing have I— 
From foreign night my homing fancies fly. 


—The little hills that fold the fertile farms, 
The low stone homesteads sheltered in their groves, 
The growing crops, the cattle browsing on 
The green, onrolling faces of the fields; 
And friendly roads which wend their pleasant ways 
About the valleys and the gradual hills 
And lead through colonnades of leaning green 
To other hills and other peaceful vales— 


Tonight the moon is very near; the stars 
Are distant in the softly shrouded sky. 
The hills are gathered in the arms of dark, 
And, from the dark, night-breezes move and smooth 
The soothing mantle of a summer night 
Upon the placid faces of the fields. 
On silent porches all my people sit 
And of the peaceful night all are a part. 


Next day they rise and go their toilsome ways 
Around their fields, along their dusty roads, 
And when they meet each other on the way 
They stop to speak, to pass the time of day 
And simply speak a while of simple things, 
Then go their ways; their simple ways, and do 
Their unsung deeds; and when their work is done 
They fall asleep and do not fear to wake. 


No tale to tell, no song to sing have I— 
But I know how I want to live—and die! 
A. P. ., 18. 
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Cooperative Marketing 


The Speech that Won the Rochester Speaking Contest 
BY JAMES OWENS, ‘17 


AST fall a farmer whom I know 
L had one hundred barrels of par- 

snips for sale so he drove into the 
nearest city to see what he could get for 
them. After shopping around for half 
a day he finally came upon one commis- 
sion merchant who would buy them. 
This commission merchant was willing 
to pay seventy-five cents a barrel for the 
parsnips provided they were carefully 
washed, put in open head barrels and 
hauled into the city. The deal was 
made. As the farmer was walking along 
the street to the livery stable to get his 
team he passed a grocery store and see- 
ing some parsnips in the window thought 
he would find out how much they were 
worth. The price of the parsnips was 
25 cents a peck. Now, there are twelve 
pecks in a barrel and this meant that 
the consumers were paying three dollars 
for the same barrel of parsnips for 
which the farmer received 75 cents. In 
other words the farmer, who had fur- 
nished the seed, the land, the labor in 
growing the crop and had delivered it 
to the city was getting, in this particular 
case, just twenty-five cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar . This is not a single out- 
standing incident, but unfortunately the 
general course of affairs. The farmer 
works hard to produce a crop. He fur- 
nishes the land, the labor, the seed, 
takes all the risks and his share for all 
these labors is twenty-five cents of the 
dollar which the poor consumer has to 
pay. 


Is it any wonder that Professor War- 
ren of the department of Farm Manage- 
ment of Cornell University said before 
the Wick’s committee last year, that 
annually one-third of the farmers of 
this state do not clear expenses. An- 
other third just make the books balance, 
while the other third make an annual 
labor income of three hundred dollars. 
What else could one expect under a 
system where it is generally admitted 
that the farmer’s share of the consum- 
ers dollar is only thirty-five cents? 

It is a wonder that we do not all come 
under that first division of farmers. 
Don’t you think that we more fortunate 
ones who come in the latter class make 
up by greater toil and perseverance, 
what justly belongs to us but which we 
do not get for our labors in producing 
the crops that feed the nation? 

What is the matter with the present 
system of marketing? Should it cost 
from 65 to 75 cents to market a product 
when the farmer has to produce it and 
take it to the market for from 25 to 35 
cents? Some people say that the mid- 
dlemen are to blame, that they are the 
ones who get the farmer’s profit. It 
seems though that it should be said in 
fairness, that the frequent criticism of 
the middlemen does not belong to all of 
them. However, they are not in the 
business for the pleasure of handling 
our products and necessarily in their 
own interests, have to take all they can 
for handling these products. It is the 
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system though that makes them neces- 
sary and the avarice or dishonesty of 
some of them that gives rise to the crit- 
icism of all of them. 

Let us look into the history of the 
citrus industry of California. Twenty 
years ago the citrus industry of Cali- 
fornia was unorganized, demoralized 
and unprofitable to the growers. But 
the railroads and commisison merchants 
were making money from it; for high 
freight rates, high commission charges, 
reported damage in transit, and dis- 
honesty on the part of the agent who 
handled the fruit were matters of every 
day occurrence. 

These growers were in a rather bad 
way because they were handling a very 
perishable product that had to be 
shipped to and sold in markets that 
were two or three thousand miles from 
their farms. They were not in a posi- 
tion to know whether their product had 
spoiled in transit or really arrived at the 
market all right. The commission 
agents looked the fruit over when it 
arrived and often times carloads that 
arrived in good condition were reported 
as having spoiled in transit. In this 
case the grower lost and the commis- 
sion man was the gainer. 


Why, conditions became so bad out 
in California that the growers were ac- 
tually pulling up their lemon and orange 
trees. As they looked at it, that was 
the only thing to do because it was 
pretty discouraging to get a bill for ser- 
vices from the railroads and commis- 
sion merchants instead of a check for 
the crop that had been sent to market. 

Some of the farmers though who had 
paid good hard money for their farms 
hated to see it melt before their eyes 
by pulling up the trees for which they 
had paid so dearly. They decided to 
try coéperation, for they realized that 
as individuals they were not able to cope 
with the railroads and commission men. 
Their first step was to establish their 
own packing houses where their pro- 
ducts could be graded, inspected and 
standardized by experts of their own 
chosing. Then they established their 
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own selling organization. Men of their 
own choice depending upon their loy- 
alty to the growers for their jobs and 
drawing salaries for their undivided at- 
tention to the growers’ interests, were 
sent to the big fruit markets to sell the 
fruit. A large part of the duties of 
these men was to study market condi- 
tions in their territories and to keep the 
central office at Los Angeles so informed 
that the officers of the association could 
ship the fruit to those parts of the coun- 
try where the supply was low and the 
price high, and divert shipments from 
markets that were already glutted. 


What have been the results of this or- 
ganization? In the first place the cost 
of packing has been reduced from fifty 
to thirty cents a box. In the second 
place the cost of selling has been re- 
duced from around ten per cent to 
three per cent, for infinitely better ser- 
vice. In the third place the exchange 
causes around $30,000,000 to come ‘an- 
nually into the pockets of the orange 
and lemon growers, whereas in former 
times the profit was often of a minus 
character. This is the result of or- 
ganization and business methods applied 
to farming. Any other group of farm- 
ers can achieve the same freedom and 
profit by like methods. 


Transition 

Under the present method of carry- 
ing on business the unit is the car-lot. 
What is the farmer going to do who 
hasn’t a full carload of each variety? 
There are three things he can do; first 
he can ship these barrels of apples to a 
commission merchant and pay a freight 
rate so high that it cuts down nearly all 
of his profits, second he can sell these 
few barrels to a local buyer and receive 
thirty-five cents of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, or in the third place he can go in 
with a couple of his neighbors who are 
in the same boat that he is, and get 
enough fruit for a carload of a single 
standard variety. Thus the freight per 
barrel is reduced and it is possible for 
the product to be put upon the market 
without the costly help of all the mem- 
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bers of the marketing system. The re- 
sult is that the profits that used to go 
to these intermediate steps go instead 
to the producer and help to give him a 
greater share than thirty-five cents of 
the consumer’s dollar. 


An example of this type of codpera- 
tion is illustrated by the Monmouth Co. 
Farmer’s Exchange of New Jersey. This 
exchange was established about ten 
years ago by some farmer Grangers who 
were not satisfied with the profits they 
were making from their toil. In the 
words of a Pennsylvania State Pro- 
fessor “As they figured it out they were 
getting just 41 cents on every dollar 
the consumer paid for potatoes. The 
other 59 cents went to feed and pay the 
captains and privates in the great army 
of middlemen that stretched away from 
the farmer’s front gate to the con- 
sumer’s back door.”’ The expensive sys- 
tem of reaching the consumer was as 
follows: The farmer delivered his 
potatoes to the local buyer for say 
$1.60 per barrel. This local buyer sold 
them to a jobber in New York at about 
10 cents a barrel in advance. This job- 
ber sold them to a second jobber in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnatti or some other city at 
an advance of from 10 to 15 cents a 
barrel. The commission merchant next 
sold them to the retail grocer at another 
small advance, and the retail grocer 
tacked on another 25 to 50 per cent ad- 
vance before he sold them to the con- 
sumers. When to this was added the 
freight of perhaps 50 cents a barrel, the 
consumer actually paid over $3.50 for 
the same barrel for which the farmer 
received $1.60. Five sets of dealers 
handled them and everyone who touched 
them increased their cost to the con- 
sumer without any benefit to the far- 
mer. The farmer had the 41 cents and 
the consumer paid his dollar and the 
system had the other 59 cents. 


What did the potato growers do? 
Did they bewail the fact that things 
weren’t like they used to be and that 
now everyone had to be paid if he did 
anything for you? No, on the contrary 
they decided to remove a few of these 
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connecting links instead and pocket 
the profits they used to take up. They 
began by collective shipping on stated 
days in the week, ‘and holding the pota- 
toes in storage houses in the city if 
prices were not high enough when the 
cars reached the market. Storage rent 
was a little high so they conceived the 
idea of building storage houses at the 
country stations where labor was cheap 
and rent low. If the price in the fall 
was not high enough they put their po- 
tatoes into storage and waited until 
more favorable conditions came around. 
Under the old system Monmouth county 
potatoes were first dumped into New 
York City, no matter whether they were 
later reshipped and the farmer got New 
York prices whether they were higher 
or lower than those of other cities. 


Now the exchange deals directly with 
commission merchants in the smaller 
cities and thus avoids the profits to the 
jobbers in New York and in the city 
where the product is sold, round about 
freight rates and glutted markets. In 
short the exchange succeeds in reduc- 
ing the expense of the journey from the 
farmer’s front gate to the consumer’s 
back door by about 50 to 60 cents a 
barrel. In other words the exchange 
has brought to the farmers in the form 
of profits a goodly share of the 59 
cents that used to go to feed and pay 
the captains and privates in the great 
army of middlemen. Now, didn’t it 
pay those farmers to codperate? 

Couldn’t a system something along 
that line be made to work out just as 
well in New York as in New Jersey? 
Couldn’t we get together and at first 
send in directly to the markets our pro- 
duce in car lots. Later when we have 
learned to codperate and have become 
organized shouldn’t there be a storage 
plant in each town at the railroad sta- 
tion, where we could all bring our fruit 
and keep it until our agents saw an op- 
portunity to advantageously sell it on 
the market? Wouldn’t this help to 
solve the problem and to give to us 
farmers as our most deserved right, a 
greater share of the consumer’s dollar? 


































































































































































































































































Packing Apples in Boxes 


BY R. W. REES 


Professor of Pomology at Cornell University 


HE box pack for apples has been 
largely developed in the Pacific 


Northwest, and in fact is the only 
type of pack known in that district. 
For several years it has been tried to a 
greater or less degree by certain east- 
ern growers, but on the whole has never 
attained any considerable commercial 
importance. 

The barrel is our standard package. 
Our barrel product is established on the 
market and buyers expect to find our 
fruit in this package. Under New York 
State conditions the box is more ex- 
pensive, not only for the package, but 
also in cost of packing. It is hard to 
secure competent packers who have 
had sufficient experience to reduce the 
cost of box packing to a point where it 
is commercially profitable. 


There are a few growers of fancy 
apples in New York and New England 
who are successfully using the standard 
box as a market package. They have 
developed special markets, such as high 
class retail fruit stores, hotels, and din- 
ing car trade, that take their fruit at 
good prices. In many instances they 
are receiving a substantial margin of 
net profits above neighbors who pack 
their fruit in barrels. There is un- 
doubtedly room for some other growers 
to develop good markets for fancy 
fruit properly packed in boxes. 

To be successful with box fruit it is 
very important that the grower be able 
to produce a crop of fruit, a large per- 
centage of which will satisfy the New 
York Standard for Fancy Grade. The 
grower must also be in a position to 


reach a special market, rather than de- 
pending on the general trade. 
Boxes 

In earlier years two types of boxes 
were used in the Pacific Northwest, one, 
the standard, which is 10% x11%x18 
inches (inside measurements), and an- 
other, the special, which is 10 x 11 x 20 
inches (inside measurements), and was 
used to pack certain sizes of fruit which 
did not seem to pack well in the stand- 
ard box. However, with the develop- 
ment of better methods of packing, it 
was found that all sizes could be easily 
packed in the standard box, therefore, 
the special is declining very rapidly in 
favor. We would advise the use of 
only the standard box in New York 
State. 

The ends of the box should be one- 
piece material % of an inch thick, sides 
% of an inch thick, and the tops and 
bottoms two-piece % of an inch in 
thickness. Cleats for tops and bottoms 
should be %x%x11% inches. The 
boxes should be nailed with five penny, 
cement coated nails, using four nails in 
each end of top, side and bottom. 


Accessories 

Lining Paper—Nearly all supply 
stores that deal in packing equipment 
carry lining paper. This paper will be 
found in several weights and grades. For 
ordinary use white news stock is satis- 
factory. It should be cut 17% x 26, 
although 1744 x 24 size may be used. 

Layer Board—Manila tag board me- 
dium weight 174%x11 is usually used 
for this purpose. A layer board is 
placed in the bottom of the box after 
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lining, and one is placed on top of the 
pack before the lining paper is folded 
over the fruit. In some packs, which 
will be discussed later, layer boards are 
used between layers of apples. 
Wrapping Paper—Many grades of 
wrapping paper are handled by various 
supply houses. These grades will vary 
from a medium tissue to heavy white 


having a table of convenient size and 
form can not be over emphasized in box 
packing. The table should be four feet 
square or three feet in width, and from 
four to five feet in length. A rough 
home-made table which answers the pur- 
pose well is shown in figure 1. 
Grading and Sorting 
The fruit should be graded for qual- 





Figure 1 


A Home-Made 


news. If the lighter weight papers are 
used, it is important that they be very 
tough to prevent splitting. By all means, 
however, avoid heavy brash types of 
papers insomuch as they are hard to use 
and often give a very unattractive ap- 
pearance when the pack is finished. The 
size of paper will vary from 8x8 to 12x 
12 inches, depending on the size of the 
fruit to be packed. For Baldwin, Spitz- 
enburg, and McIntosh 9x9 and 10x10 
will be used more than other sizes. 

Paper Holder—The paper holder may 
be made of wood or light weight galvan- 
ized iron. It is s‘mply a paper holder 
which is hooked over the side of the box 
to keep the paper in a convenient posi- 
tion for use of the packer. 


Packing Table—The importance of 


Packing Table 


ity, color and size before it comes to the 
packing table. Insomuch as all boxed 
fruit will, in a general way, come in 
competition with fruit which has been 
carefully graded for both size and qual- 
ity, we would suggest that only fruit 
which will meet the New York Standard 
for Fancy grade be marketed in this 
package. If we keep this ever in mind 
we will have quality which will meet 
the competition and result in repeat or- 
ders. If, on the other hand, we put up 
a pack of lower quality the type of pack- 
age will only help to discriminate against 
its sale. The importance of careful siz- 
ing can not be over estimated. It is the 
first essential in making a uniform pack, 
neat in appearance, and of good shipping 
quality. The sizing may either be done 








by hand or by one of the several sizing 
machines which are now to be found on 
the market. 

Packing 

Place the box in position on the rack 
at the side of the table; line with paper, 
and place a layer card in the bottom of 
the box. Adjust the paper holder on the 
side of the box as shown in figure 1 and 
you are ready to begin the actual work 
of packing. 

If the fruit on the table is less than 
three inches in diameter you will use the 
3x2 style of pack. This pack is started 
by placing the first apple in the lower 
right hand corner of the box, the second 
in the lower left hand corner, and the 
third in the center of the space between 
one and two. The fourth apple is placed 
in the space between one and three, and 
the fifth in the space between two and 
three. The method of starting the 3 x2 
pack is shown in figure 3. The second 
layer is started by placing an apple over 
the space left between one and three or 
the first layer, and a second apple over 
the space between two and three. The 
third and fifth layers are packed exactly 
as the first, and the fourth is packed as 
the second. 


In the West, where the apples are 
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Figure 2 
A Simple but Complete 
Home-Made Box 


Press 


Box Press— Where 
any considerable 
amount of packing is 
done, it is very import- 
ant to have a special 
box press. With the 
box press we are able 
to bring the pressure 
on the ends of the 
cover, allowing it to 
bend and evenly dis- 
tribute the pressure 
over the entire con- 
tents of the package. 





somewhat more elongated and angular, 
they are usually packed on the cheek. 
With our elongated varieties, as Spitzen- 
burg and Delicious we would use the 
cheek pack, but for varieties like Mc- 
Intosh and Baldwin, if packed in the 
3x2 style, it will be found easier to get 
the proper height if the fruit is packed 
on end. Pack the first layer blossom 
end down and the remaining layers blos- 
som end up. This well prevent stem 
punctures as the stems will be pointing 
into the spaces between the fruits. Eight 
kinds of 3x2 packs are in use. These 
vary from four to eight apples to the 





Figure 3 
Start of a 
2x2 pack 


Start of a 
3x2 pack 
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PACKING APPLES IN BOXES 
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Figure 4 
Showing two styles of a 2x 2 pack and a Straight 3 pack 





PS 


row, and are determined by the size of 
the fruit which is being packed. 

Apples from three to three and three- 
fourths inches in diameter will be packed 
in the 2x2 style shown in figure 4. This 
pack is started as shown in figure 3. 
The second layer is started by placing 
an apple over the space in the lower left 
hand corner of the box and the second 
over the space between apples one and 
two of the first layer. 

In the 2x2 styles most varieties pack 





best on the cheek, but with flat sorts, 
the sizes which pack 80 to 56 apples to 
the box, will work best on end. 

Very large apples, 3% inches in diam- 
eter, are sometimes packed “straight” as 
shown in figure 4. This is to be avoided, 
however, when possible as it brings the 
cheeks of the apples of one layer directly 
against those of the one below, causing 
greater bruising when the box goes on 
the press. 

(Continued on page 400) 


Figure 5 


Showing some styles of the 3x 2 pack 
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Washington at Work 








A series of articles furnished exclusively to the Associ- 
ation of Agricultural College Magazines. Bureau Chiefs of 


the United States Department of Agriculture describe from 
the inside their work for the farmer. 





V. THE WORK OF THE WEATHER MEN 
BY C. V. MARVIN 
Chief, United States Weather Bureau 


HE history of the Weather Bureau collection and transmission of marine 
as an organization begins with intelligence for the benefit of com- 
the passage of the Act of Con- merce and navigation; the reporting of 


gress, approved 
February 9, 1870, 
which authorized 
and required the 
Secretary of War 
to provide for the 
taking of meteor- 
ological observa- 
tions throughout 
the United States 
and for giving tele- 
graphic notice on 
the lakes and sea- 
coast of the ap- 
proach of storms. 
Since its establish- 
ment the scope of 
its work has been 
gradually extend- 
ed until now its 
functions as de- 
fined by law em- 
brace the forecast- 
ing of the weather; 
the issue of storm 
warnings; the dis- 
play of weather, 
frost and flood sig- 
nals for the bene- 
fit of agriculture, 
commerce and nav- 


igation; the gaging and reporting of 
rivers; the maintenance and operation 





The Weather Man Making Use of 
a Kite 


temperature and 
rainfall conditions 
for the cotton in- 
terests; the display 
of frost, cold-wave 
and other signals; 
the distribution of 
meteorological in- 
formation in the 
interests of agri- 
culture and com- 
merce, and the 
taking of such 
meteorological ob- 
servations as may 
be necessary to 
establish and _ re- 
cord the climatic 
conditions of the 
United States, or 
are essential for 
the proper execu- 
tion of the fore- 
going duties. From 
the date of its or- 
ganization until 
July 1, 1891, the 
weather service 
was conducted as 
a branch of the 
Signal corps, . un- 


der the direction of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, but on the date 
of seacoast telegraph lines and the mentioned it was transferred to the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and made a 
Bureau of that Department, under its 
present designation. 

The Weather Bureau is probably best 
known to the general public through the 
exercise of its principal and most im- 
portant function, the issue of the daily 
weather forecasts. These forecasts are 
based upon simultaneous observations 
of local weather conditions taken daily 
at 8 a.m. and 8 p. m., 75th meridian 
time, at about 200 regular observing sta- 
tions scattered throughout the United 
States and the West Indies and upon 
similar reports received daily from var- 
ious points in other parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The results of the 
twice-daily observations are immediately 
telegraphed to the Central Office at 
Washington, D. C., where they are 
charted for study and interpretation by 
experts trained to forecast weather con- 
ditons which may be expected to prevail 
during the following thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours. From these data the fore- 





Sampling Snow for Measuring 
Water Content 
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caster, by comparison with preceding 
reports, is able to trace the paths of 
storm areas from the time of their ap- 
pearance to the moment of observation, 
and approximately determine and fore- 
cast their subsequent courses and the 
resultant weather conditions. 

Forecast centers have also been es- 
tablished at Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, 
La.; Denver, Colo.; San Francisco, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore. Within two hours 
after the morning observations have 
been taken the forecasts are telegraphed 
from the forecast centers to about 1,700 
principal distributing points, whence 
they are further disseminated by tele- 
graph, telephone and mail. The fore- 
casts reach nearly 100,000 addresses 
daily by mail, the greater part being 
delivered early in the day, and none 
later, as a rule, than 6 p. m. of the day 
of issue, and are available to more 
than 5,000,000 telephone subscribers 
within an hour of the time of issue. 
This system of forecast distribution is 
wholly under the supervision and mainly 
at the expense of the Government, and 
is in addition to and distinct from the 
distribution effected through the press 
associations and the daily newspapers. 
The rural free mail delivery system 
and rural telephone lines are also being 
utilized to bring within the benefits of 
this system a large number of farming 
communities. A careful comparison of 
the forecasts with the weather condi- 
itons occurring over the regions and 
during the periods covered shows that 
approximately ninety per cent of the 
forecasts are verified. 

The daily weather maps, based on the 
data contained in the morning tele- 
graphic reports, are issued as soon as 
practicable after these reports are re- 
ceived. On these maps the salient 
features of the current weather condi- 
tions throughout the country are 
graphically represented, accompanied 
by a synopsis of these conditions; in 
addition to which complete reports from 
all the observing stations are presented 
in tabulated form. In order that all 
sections of the country may receive 








































































weather data, maps or bulletins con- 
taining the data in tabulated form are 
issued from about one hundred of the 
larger stations. 


The ocean meteorological service 
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various forecasts, observations at many 
intermediate points are necessary be- 
fore the climatology of the United 
States can be properly studied. This 
need has given rise to the _ establish- 





Weather Bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. 


aims to collect, through the coédperation 
of vessel masters and others, mete- 
orological observations at sea. The re- 
cent development in the art of radio- 
telegraphy has made possible the trans- 
mission of meteorological service. The 
Weather Bureau has organized a system 
of meterological observations on vessels 
navigating the coastal waters of the Mid- 
dle and South Atlantic States, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea, the 
primary object being to gain informa- 
tion of subtropical storms which occa- 
sionally traverse the waters above 
named. Distribution of weather infor- 
mation, forecasts, and warnings, is made 
daily by radio service through the co- 
operation of the radio service of the 
United States Navy. 

Although the 200 regular observing 
stations, each representing about 16,- 
000 square miles of territory, furnish 
sufficient data upon which to base the 





ment of an important and _ interesting 
feature of the Weather Bureau in its 
Climatological Service. This service is 
divided into 44 local sections, each, as 
a rule, covering a single state, and hav- 
ing for its center a regular observing 
station. These centers collect temper- 
ature and rainfall observations from 
more than 4,000 codperative stations 
and publish these data in the form of 
monthly reports which are given a 
wide-spread distribution. During the 
growing season (from April to Septem- 
ber, inclusive) each section also re- 
ceives mail reports from numerous cor- 
respondents, aggregating for all sections 
about 7,500, concerning the effects of 
the weather upon crops and farming op- 
erations, these reports being used to 
compile data for weekly bulletins. Dur- 
ing the same season the Central Office 
at Washington issues a National Weath- 
er and Crop Bulletin containing a series 
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of charts graphically illustrating cur- 
rent and normal conditions of tempera- 
ture and rainfall for the entire country, 
a general summary of the weather, and 
brief reports on the condition of the 
crops for each state. Throughout the 
cotton, corn, wheat, sugar and rice 
producing sections designated centers 
receive telegraphic reports of rainfall 
and daily extremes of temperature from 
nearby points for publication in bulletin 
form, each local center receiving con- 
densed reports from all others. 

With the assistance of several thou- 
sand codperative observers, many of 
whom have maintained local records for 
long periods, the Weather Bureau en- 
deavors to collect special local data and 
thus perfect the records that are 
needed for the study of the relation be- 
tween climate and agriculture, forestry, 
water resources, and other kindred sub- 
jects . The results of these observations 
appear in detail in monthly and annual 
reports published at the respective sec- 
tion centers. 

A Division of the Bureau known as 
The Division of Agricultural Meteor- 
ology has for its lines of work the ap- 
plication of meteorology to the needs 
and interests of agriculture; conduct- 
ing studies of meteorological and cli- 
matic conditons in their relation to agri- 
culture and the growth and yield of 
crops; conducting investigations of the 
effect of weather and climate upon 
plant growth; determination of the dis- 
tribution of frost warnings and fore- 
casts to special agricultural interests; 
conducting studies for the protection 
of crops and orchards from frosts, and 
distributing information as to the effect 
of the weather and climate on crops, 
through the medium of the National 
Weather and Crop Bulletin and other 
publications. 

Among the _ publications of the 
Weather Bureau, the following are 
worthy of special notice: 

The Monthly Weather Review, which 
has been published regularly since Jan- 
uary, 1873, and which contains elab- 
orate meteorological tables and charts 
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showing the weather conditions for the 
month over the United States and neigh- 
boring countries. 

The reports of the Sections of the 
Climate and Crop Service, showing in 
detail the climatic conditions of the 
month. 

The Weekly Weather and Crop Bul- 
letin, which gives in detail the weather 
conditions that have prevailed through- 
out the country during the week and 
its effect upon the crops. 

The occasional bulletins, now num- 
bering about seventy, containing the 
larger reports made by the experts of 
the service. 

The Annual Report of the Chief of 
Bureau presents a full summary of cli- 
matic data for the United States. 

The library of the Weather Bureau 
contains about 32,000 books and 
pamphlets, consisting principally of 
technical books on meteorology and al- 
lied sciences, and of published climato- 
logical data from all parts of the world. 
It is available to all Weather Bureau 
officials and to students of meteorology 
generally, who either consult it per- 
sonally or through correspondence. In 
addition to its general card catalogue, 
it keeps up to date a catalogue of the 
meteorological contents of the principal 
scientific serials of the world. 

The apparatus used at Weather 
Bureau stations for recording weather 
conditions is largely the result of im- 
provements devised by the Instrument 
Division, to which is intrusted the care 
of all standards. The kites, meteoro- 
graphs, self-registering instruments, and 
other forms of apparatus devised by 
the Weather Bureau are _ favorably 
known throughout the world. 

The Bureau has a force of scientists 
and trained employees engaged in re- 
search work in connection with upper 
air conditions and solar radiation and 
investigations in seismology. 

The extent to which the work of the 
Weather Bureau, in the collection and 
publication of data and the issue of 
weather forecasts and warnings, affects 
the daily life of the people and becomes 
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a factor in their various avocations and 
business enterprises, already very great, 
is increasing yearly. 

The uses made of the daily forecasts 
are so numerous and well known as to 
call for no remark, but the value to the 
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and the shores of the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding every port and harbor of any 
considerable importance; and so nearly 
perfect has this service become that 
scarcely a storm of marked danger to 
maritime interests has occurred for 
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FROM ALL RECORDS AVAILABLE 


What the Weather Man Says About Us 


manifold business interests of the 
country of the publication of weather 
data and the dissemination of warn- 
ings of exceptionally severe and injur- 
ious weather conditons, such as storms 
and hurricanes, cold waves, frosts, 
floods, heavy rains and snows, is not so 
generally understood. Of the warnings 
mentioned, those of storms and _ hurri- 
canes, issued for the benefit of marine 
interests, are the most important and 
pecuniarily valuable. Storm warnings 
are displayed at nearly 300 points along 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts 


years for which ample warnings have 
not been issued from twelve to twenty- 
four hours in advance. The sailings of 
the immense number of vessels engaged 
in our ocean and lake traffic are largely 
determined by these warnings, and 
those displayed for a single hurricane 
are known to have detained in port on 
our Atlantic coast vessels valued, with 
their cargoes, at over $30,000,000. 

The warnings of those sudden and 
destructive temperature changes known 
as cold waves are probably next in im- 
portance. These warnings, which are 
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issued from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours in advance, are disseminated 
throughout the threatened regions by 
means of flags displayed on regular 
Weather Bureau and subdisplay sta- 
tions, by telegraph, telephone, and mail 
service to all places receiving daily 
forecasts, and to a large number of 
special addresses in addition. The bene- 
ficial results of these warnings are mani- 
fold. Precautions are taken for the 
safeguarding of personal comfort and 
health, and the protection from freez- 
ing of produce of all kinds, steam and 
water pipes, hot house plants, and flow- 
ers. Railroads regulate the size and 
movement of their freight trains, ice 
men prepare for harvesting, and many 
plans for business and pleasure are 
made on the expectation of the condi- 
tions forecast. The warnings issued in 
January, 1896, for a single cold wave 
of exceptional severity and extent, re- 
sulted, according to reports, in the sav- 
ing of over $3,500,000 in the protec- 
tion of property from injury or destruc- 
tion. 

The warnings of frost and freezing 
weather are also of immense value, par- 
ticularly to the fruit, sugar, tobacco, 
cranberry and market gardening inter- 
ests. The early truck raising industry, 
so extensively carried on in the regions 
bordering on the Gulf and South At- 
lantic coasts, and in Florida, and which 
has increased so greatly in the last few 
years, is largely dependent for its suc- 
cess on the codperation of the Weather 
Bureau in this particular, and the grow- 
ers of citrus and other fruits liable to 
injury by frosts or freezing weather 
have invested large sums in_ tents, 
screens, heating, smudging, and irrigat- 
ing apparatus for the protection of 
their groves and orchards, which they 
put into use when notified by the Bureau 
of the expected occurrence of injur- 
iously low temperatures. 


The commerce of our rivers is greatly 
aided and lives and property in regions 
subject to overflow are protected by 
the publication of the river stages and 
the issue of river and flood forecasts 
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based on reports received from about 
500 special river and rainfall stations. 
On the occasion of the flood of 1897 in 
the lower Mississippi Valley live stock 
and other movable property to the esti- 
mated value of about $15,000,000 was 
removed from the inundated regions 
prior to the flood, as a result of the 
warnings by the Bureau a week in ad- 
vance of its occurrence. 

In the raisin-growing districts of 
California rain forecasts are of great 
value. The raisin crop while growing 
is extremely susceptible to injury from 
rain, and the warnings enable the pro- 
ducers to protect the fruit by stacking 
and covering the trays. The accuracy 
of the rain forecasts for this region 
and the system for their distribution 
have been such that practically no loss 
from this cause has occurred for years. 

Shippers of perishable produce and 
goods liable to injury by heat or cold 
are guided largely by the weather re- 
ports in making shipments and _ in 
directing their movements while on the 
road. Large dealers in produce, by 
careful attention to the daily reports 
and the weekly crop bulletins, inform 
themselves as to the regions where con- 
ditions most favorable for certain crops 
have occurred, and are thus enabled to 
judge of the probable supply. Con- 
structors of waterworks, bridges, cul- 
verts, and sewers consult the rainfall 
records to ascertain the maximum water 
flow they will have to allow for. Archi- 
tects of iron and steel structures and 
tall buildings study the records of max- 
imum and minimum temperatures and 
wind velocity, in order to estimate the 
contraction and expansion and amount 
of wind pressure their buildings must 
be prepared to withstand. 

From the information as to climatic 
conditions made known through the re- 
ports, invalids and tourists are enabled 
to select the locations best suited to 
their health and pleasure, and manu- 
facturers and agriculturists the regions 
best adapted for the carrying on of 
their particular industries. By the re- 
(Continued on page 404) 
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Fruit for Home Grounds 





BY W. H, CHANDLER 


Professor of Pomology at Cornell University 


planting, there is too great a tend- 

ency to select those varieties that 
have proved most useful for the general 
market. Thus many of the very finest 
varieties have been lost or at least it is 
very difficult to secure trees because of 
the fact that they are not suitable for 
commercial purposes. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest some of the 
varieties that have peculiar fitness for 
the home planting and to suggest cul- 
tural methods, particularly where it is 
desired to grow the trees in sod. 


[ SELECTING varieties for a home 


Apples 

The apple is of course most desirable 
for the home planting since fruit is 
available through a long period of the 
year. Among the varieties ripening in 
the summer that might well be recom- 
mended for a home planting are Yel- 
low Transparent, one of the earliest and 
finest for cooking though rather sus- 
ceptible to blight; ‘Red’ Astrachan, 
an apple of high quality, very early, 
but susceptible to blight. One of the 
very finest summer apples for the home 
planting is the Early Joe, a _ variety 
which is being lost because it is not 
suitable for commercial planting. Che- 
nango (Chenango Strawberry), is a 
pinkish-red apple of fine flavor; the tree 
being very productive and_ bearing 
young. Fanny is an exceedingly fine 
apple, the tree of which is very vigor- 
ous. 

Of the fall and winter apples where 
the planting is small, particularly in a 
city lot, the McIntosh is the best variety 
that can be grown. The tree is beau- 
tiful, both in form and foliage, and is 
very resistant to cold; the fruit being 
of the best quality. Many would use 
the Rhode Island Greening in the home 
planting because of the vigor of the 
tree, the excellent cooking quality of 
the fruit and the fact that the fruit may 





be used from the tree gradually through 
perhaps a period of one month. There 
are so many fine varieties that no effort 
is made here to suggest a large number. 
Most people would want Baldwin for 
late keeping. If a light gravelly or 
sandy soil be available, one would want 
Northern Spy. Some would want 
Wealthy, both for its good quality and 
for the very early and uniform bearing 
of the tree, and because it is an excel- 
lent cooking apple. Some of the fine 
old varieties that are now difficult to 
secure are Rambo, Mother, and Melon. 
Each of these is excellent for a home 
planting, and the very best in quality. 
In a city lot in many cases, one would 
prefer to grow Dwarf Apples because 
of the satisfaction of having more va- 
rieties on a small planting. It is also 
convenient to spray them since they 
would not be tall. One would not ex- 
pect more fruit from a number of dwarf 
trees than from the smaller number of 
standard trees that might occupy the 
same space; but one could have more 
different varieties and there would be 
more satisfaction in working with small 
trees. 
Pears 

Among pears, if but one variety is to 
be used, the Seckel would generally be 
most suitable. The tree is rather more 
resistant to blight than most other good 
varieties, and is more beautiful in form. 
The fruit is of the very best quality. 
The Bartlett is so well known that I do 
not need to mention it. Perhaps the 
Bose has not received the notice it de- 
serves. It seems to be fully as good a 
tree as the Bartlett. While the young 
tree is irregular or somewhat loppy in 
form, it becomes a reasonably beautiful 
tree when it is mature. The fruit is 
certainly the equal of anything to be 
had in the orchard. In flavor it is of 
the very best, and in form and color, by 
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far the most beautiful. Of late varie- 
ties, the Winter Nelis is best in quality 
though the tree is a weak grower. An- 
other late variety—the Lawrence—is a 
much better tree and the fruit is of good 
quality, but not as good as Winter 
Nelis. 





Plums 
Among home varieties of plums, the 
writer would place the Reine Claude 
first for the home planting. Jef- 
ferson is a larger plum of this same 
type. The German Prune is very pro- 
ductive and of reasonably high quality, 
though the French Prune, or Agen, is 
better in quality. Professor Hedrick of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, considers Imperial 
Epineuse to be one of the very best 
prunes in flavor. Because it is very 
desirable for cooking, and because the 
tree is very dependable in bearing, the 
Shropshire Damson or the French Dam- 
son may be desired, though either is 
useless for eating from the hand. 
Cherries 


If the climate is not too severe, and 
the soil is a rather light, sandy or grav- 
elly one and well drained, the Sweet 
Cherry is one of the best fruits to grow, 
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particularly where it must be grown on 
the lawn, since the tree is very beauti- 
ful in form. Among the Sweet Cher- 
ries, the Yellow Spanish and Windsor 
are perhaps the most beautiful trees. 
The Yellow Spanish is perhaps the best 
tree; the fruit is also of rather higher 
quality than the Napoleon which it re- 
sembles, though it is more likely to be 
injured by Brown Rot. The Windsor is 
rather free from Brown Rot, and is one 
of the best firm, black, sweet cherries. 
Among other varieties that might be 
planted, is Black Tartarian which is a 
good tree and has fruit of the best 
quality; and Schmidt. 

Of the Sour Cherries, of course 
Montmorency is the standard, but May 
Duke would generally be considered of 
better quality, and on account of both 
fruit and tree, it should generally be 
included in a home planting. Professor 
Hedrick recommends Reine Hortense 
for home planting because of the fine 
quality of the fruit, provided one does 
not consider it too acid, and because of 
the small trees that may be well adapted 
to growing where space is limited. 

Care and Culture 


It is not the intention here to give a 


McIntosh Apple Tree 
during the sixth sum- 
mer in the orchard. 
McIntosh bears reason- 
ably young; it is ex- 
tremely productive 
when the trees have 
reached full bearing 
and the fruit is of the 
very highest quality. 
It is peculiarly well 
adapted to the home 
planting, particularly 
the city lot, since it is 
beautiful both in tree 
form and in foliage. 
The tree is very hardy 
and may be grown in 
the coldest climates in 
which apple trees are 
grown 
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tree is 
beautiful in form and 
one of the most desir- 


able for 


| home-grounds. It 


planting on 


| grows rapidly and does | 





reasonably well on sod. | 
| The fruit is of a rich | 
| golden color and very 


| delicious. 


complete system of care for a home 
planting, but to point out some features 
of the care that is peculiar to home 
planting. In the first place, it may be 
desired to grow the orchard in sod. It 
is well established that not so much 
fruit can be expected from an orchard 
in sod. With a home planting, this may 
not be a determining factor. It cer- 
tainly would not be where the fruit is 
grown in the lawn. The means to offset 
the injurious effects of sod are two— 
the use of nitrogen, and rather severe 
pruning. In any but very fertile soil, 
fruit trees grown in sod _ should be 
heavily fertilized with some form of 
nitrogen, perhaps nitrate of soda. The 
cherry will show a very marked response 
to this treatment. Trees from one to 
four or five years old should have, per- 
haps, two pounds to the tree, spread in 
a radius of one and a half to three feet 
around the tree. Of course trees that 
are old enough to be in full bearing 
should have more, say three to five 
pounds to the tree. 

Pruning will increase the vigor of the 
tree where a considerable amount of 
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wood is removed. Of course this in- 
creases the vigor at the expense of size, 
since the increased growth of the tree 
is not sufficient to compensate for what 
is removed in pruning. It requires a 
reasonably vigorous growth to secure 
uniform fruit, particularly with apples 
and pears. In the sod, pruning com- 
bined with the use of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer will accomplish this. Pruning, 
however, should be cautiously done. The 
cutting should be always in-the top of 
the tree, avoiding the cutting out of 
large branches or lopping back the tree. 
The twig should always be cut back to 
a strong secondary twig or branch, so 
that the wound will heal and so there 
will not be a tendency to push water 
sprouts. 

Spraying can not be neglected in the 
home orchard if desirable fruit is ex- 
pected, and one should not put out trees 
for the home unless he expects to spray 
them. A small spraying outfit adapted 
to his conditions can be secured. 

Small Fruits 

Among the small fruits, perhaps the 

grape is most important. The fruit is 
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A Young Bosc Pear Tree. It is very 
irregular in form while young but the 
old trees are rather beautiful in form. 
The Bosc is one of the very best of 
pears in quality though the tree is not 
so well adapted to the home planting 
as the Seckel. 


and healthful and 
much will be secured from a_ small 
planting. The following list of varieties 
will give fruit through a long season: 
Winchell, a white grape; Delaware, a 
red grape; Moore’s Early, Worden, and 
Concord, black grapes. These are of 
course standard varieties with the ex- 
ception of Winchell. One might want 
some of the varieties that have been 
produced by crossing with the European 
grapes. Among these, the Roger’s hy- 
brids such as Agawam, Massasoit, and 
Herbert, rank high. The culture of the 
grape is so simple that nothing need be 
said about it here. 


extremely useful 


Of the blackberries, Eldorado is one 
of the most desirable. It is high in 
quality and reasonably free from 
Orange Rust. 

Plum Farmer is perhaps the _ best 
black raspberry for the home planting. 
I think Herbert is the best red _ rasp- 
berry. It is high in quality and more 
productive than the Cuthbert. 

There are so many fine fruits that it 
seems strange that anyone would want 
currants and gooseberries, though of 
course the fruit can be grown with lit- 
tle care. Among the currants, Perfec- 
tion is of the highest quality of any 
that I have had experience with, pos- 
sessing very little of the characteristic 
pungent flavor of currants. If 
likes the very sour 
would of course 
if he likes 
would be a 


one 
Gooseberries, he 
choose Downing; but 
the fruit ripe, Columbus 

more desirable variety. 
This is a hybrid between the American 
and the European Gooseberry. The 
plants require much better care than 
American Gooseberries, but the fruit is 
much larger, more beautiful and of 
higher quality. It is of a rich golden 
color. The Poorman, a very beautiful 
red variety, also a hybrid between the 
American European 
is said to be fine for the home planting. 


and Gooseberries, 
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Vegetable 
Cash Crops 


for 


All Conditions 


BY PAUL WORK 


Superintendent of Vegetable 
Gardening 


at Cornell University 


UCH has been said of diversified 
M agriculture, usually meaning a 
farm plan in which animal hus- 
bandry, farm crops, fruit growing or 
vegetable culture are combined. Few 
realize the wide variety in types of 
farming, in conditions and in crops that 
are included under the term Vegetable 
Gardening. This is readily understood 
when one realizes that there are over 
forty vegetable crops of commercial im- 
portance, that they are grown for mar- 
ket in every state and under every cli- 
mate and that the products are avail- 
able on our markets at every season of 
the year. They are grown both out- 
doors and under glass, in frames and in 
cellars. They are preserved by storage 
and by canning. They are shipped in 
bulk, in packages of many types and 
even put up as individual specimens. 
Commercial vegetable production falls 
naturally into three great categories— 
truck farming, market gardening and 
vegetable forcing. The first two com- 
prise the outdoor operations and are 
separated on the basis of their relation 
to market. The market gardener is 
engaged primarily in supplying a local 
trade, while the trucker is distant from 
the consumer and must use the common 
carriers. Certain general distinctions 
may be drawn as indicating typical 
characteristics of each group, but these 










































distinctions are by no means rigid and 
there are many exceptions. 

The market gardener chooses his lo- 
cation with reference to his market. He 
must be near a center of population 
that will consume the products of his 
farm. Up to five years ago most mar- 
ket gardeners were within ten miles of 
the center of some city or town and a 
very large proportion were much nearer. 
Some Long Island and Jersey gardeners 
drive their teams as far as twenty miles, 
or even further. The development of 
the motor truck has extended the zone 
available for these operations. Buffalo 
producers drive thirty miles or more. 
Many gardeners are employing lands of 
very high value and accordingly must 
allow for heavy interest charges. The 
area involved is usually small. Distinc- 
tion must be drawn between purely ag- 
ricultural value and real estate or city 
value. Some gardeners have become 
wealthy through the later rather than 
through crop production. 

Market garden operations are in- 
tensive. Land is utilized to the utmost 
and every square yard is made to bear 
as many plants as possible. This is ac- 
complished by close spacing, by com- 
panion cropping ,and by following each 
crop closely by others. Thus a given 
area may be vacant not more than ten 
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days in a whole year, a hardy crop such 
as spinach occupying the winter season. 

There is little place for horse imple- 
ments on the market garden, most of 
the cultivation is accomplished by 
means of wheel and hand tools. Thus 
the labor requirement is heavy. As 
many as four or five men are employed 
on an area of ten acres. The high 
wages paid by manufacturers have made 
this burden especially heavy within 
the past few years. 


Such intensive planting demands op- 
timum growing conditions. Overhead 
irrigation is now employed on _ hun- 
dreds of acres to insure speedy matur- 
ity, heavy yields and high quality. 
Fertility is maintained chiefly by the use 
of stable manure from the city. Though 
the time necessary for growing green 
crops is begrudged, the increasing scarc- 
ity of manure is turning the thought of 
gardeners in this direction. 

The planting scheme of the market 
garden is made up almost wholly of 
market crops in wide variety. The 
grower usually serves retail stores and 
he aims to supply the entire need of 
his clientele as far as possible. Spe- 
cialization is not in evidence and the 
energy of the gardener is_ divided 
among a wide diversity of crop inter- 
ests. The market garden operations 
are fairly continuous throughout the 
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year, hence he is able to employ a part 
of his labor constantly and he enjoys a 
steady income. His investment works 
all the while and he maintains his hold 
upon his trade by continuous service. 


The term truck farming refers to the 
production of vegetable crops for trans- 
portation to distant markets. The loca- 
tion or rather the crops to be grown in 
a particular location are chosen accord- 
ing to adaptation and the choice of 
many markets is available. The land is 
not ordinarily of exceptional value, 
though neighborhood success has in some 
cases resulted in high realty prices. The 
area operated may be large. The crops 
are grown during the most favorable 
months and the land may be idle or 
may be planted to cover crops the rest 
of the year. The season of operation is 
summer in the north and winter in the 
south. Spacing is wider than in the in- 
tensive garden and intercropping is in- 
frequent. Horse tools are employed at 
every turn and hand labor is reduced to 
a minimum. Irrigation is practiced in 
some cases but in general moisture is 
controlled by conservation. While stable 
manure is eagerly sought, it is not avail- 
able in sufficient quantity at reasonable 
price and the fertility of the soil is 
largely maintained by the use of green 
crops and commercial fertilizers. 


Truck growing varies from a highly 


Muckland Celery Nearing Maturity 
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The Intensive Grower Trains His Tomato Plants 


specialized type of agriculture on farms 
where practically the whole energy is 
devoted to vegetables to the production 
of a single cash crop as a part of a 
scheme of general farming. The truck 
farms of eastern Virginia and the muck 
lands of New York represent the for- 
mer extreme while the planting of a few 
acres of late cabbage on the dairy farms 
of central New York illustrates the lat- 
ter. The help pioblem is especially 
serious, because the farm is usually far 
from the centers of labor and it is diffi- 
cult to arrange for year-around em- 
ployment. However, the opportunities 
for special adaptation of crops to condi- 
tions, for the economy of large scale 
operations and for focused attention 
upon a narrow range of highly special- 
ized activities, represent distinct ad- 
vantages. 


The market gardener deals face to 
face with his trade; he knows his men 
and his market problem is relatively 
simple. Not so with the truck farmer. 
He must come in contact with the com- 
plicated machinery of transportation, 
storage and middlemen. He may sell 
to a local buyer and give the matter so 
little thought that he does not know 
what is a fair price. Sometimes whole 
communities receive ten to twenty-five 
per cent less than others under similar 


conditions. The market gardener may 
choose his dealer with real insight and 
insist upon good service. He may use 
his ability in salesmanship and build up 
a fancy trade among grocers or hotels, 
and so reap returns through business 
acumen as well as through skillful crop 
production. In any case high quality, 
large quantities, correct grading and 
packing, together with the type of busi- 
ness enterprise which one finds in other 
fields of production will enable him to 
realize satisfactory returns. 

Truck farming is ordinarily thought 
of as an industry of the south. The 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ship hundreds 
of cars of many crops every winter and 
spring. California is now a great truck 
state. There are many crops which de- 
mand a cool climate and which must be 
grown in northerly districts for our city 
markets. First among those to be wide- 
ly developed as farm cash crops were 
potatoes and cabbage. More recently, 
onions, celery, lettuce, cauliflower, peas, 
cucumbers and even tomatoes have been 
added to the list. Today the arrows 
that might represent truck shipments on 
a map of the United States point in all 
directions and few states lack at least 
one or two well developed producing 
centers. An interesting development is 
typifiied by the production of garden 
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peas for New York market on dairy 
farms in Central New York. 


Vegetable food is now available in 
practically complete variety throughout 
the calendar year. Prominent among 
the factors that have made this possible 
must be mentioned the canning indus- 
try. The production of crops for this 
purpose falls within the scope of truck 
farming, though it is usually carried on 
in connection with other types of agri- 
culture and the methods are not at all 
intensive. Prices paid are low but so 
are the costs, and where a fair contract 
is to be had, and management is good 
the returns enhance the total profit from 
the farm. In this connection, as with 
other less intensive vegetable crops, the 
utilization of refuse as feed, the influ- 
ence of the crop on the soil and its 
adaptability for a place in the farm rota- 
tion must all be considered. 


The most highly specialized of the 
various forms of truck farming is the 
production in our northern glaciated 
area of muck land crops. To this may 
well be applied the term truck garden- 
ing for its methods are intensive. The 
soil consists of the residue of partially 
decayed vegetable matter, which has ac- 
cumulated in glacial lakes and ponds. 
When this is only slightly decomposed, 
it is coarse and fibrous—of little value 
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for tillage. When further decayed, it 
becomes a soil of great friability and 
great water holding capacity. Though 
it contains much nitrogen, this is in un- 
available form and commercial fertil- 
izers are used in heavy amounts. Land 
values vary up to high figures in areas 
that are especially suitable for veget- 
able crops and where conspicuous suc- 
cess has been achieved. Holdings are 
usually small, some gardeners deriving a 
good living from five acres. The cul- 
tural methods resemble those of the 
market garden. Rows are close to- 
gether and wheel hoes and hand tools 
are widely used. The drainage problem 
is often difficult and demands special 
ditching with occasionally long canals 
for outlet. Such cool season crops as 
onions, celery and lettuce are the lead- 
ers, while spinach and roots do well. 
As markets have developed, the prac- 
tice of growing vegetables in the young 
orchard has greatly increased. Such of 
the less intensive crops are selected as 
do not interfere with the development 
of the trees and as fit in with orchard 
management. In many cases_ these 
crops have paid the cost of bringing the 
orchard to bearing and their culture has 
resulted in better care for the trees as 
well. This practice has been common 


Beans Form an Important Crop of Western New York 
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in New Jersey for years but is now 
widely prevalent in New York. 

The most intensive form of vegetable 
production is vegetable forcing which is 
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greater risk and greater cost, and it de- 
mands the best a gardener can com- 
mand in skill and ingenuity and pains- 
taking care. While the capital involved 





A Crop of Lettuce on Irrigated Land 


conducted chiefly under glass. It in- 
cludes the use of frames as _ practiced 
about New York City and in New Eng- 
land where a single gardener may use 
from two to five thousand sash. It also 
includes greenhouse gardening as prac- 
ticed by market gardeners almost every- 
where and as highly developed at Bos- 
ton, Rochester, Ashtabula and other 
points. Vegetable forcing fits well with 
garden operations because it gives facili- 
ties for growing plants for early out- 
door setting, it permits of profitable use 
of labor during the winter, enables the 
grower to meet his winter expenses from 
current receipts, and it enables him to 
keep in close touch with his trade 
throughout the year. At the same time 
it is the most difficult type of agricul- 
ture, for the gardener assumes control 
of a larger number of growth factors. 
He accepts responsibility not only for 
planting, tillage and fertilization, but 
also- for watering, temperature and ven- 
tilation. This complete control involves 





is heavy and the interest cost high, an 
increasing acreage is being covered 
with glass. 

The commercial and home production 
of vegetables have developed to so great 
an extent that two side lines have at- 
tained prominence. Many gardeners, 
both for market and private use, prefer 
to buy their early plants. On Young’s 
Island on the coast of South Carolina, 
cabbage plants are grown outdoors for 
shipments by carloads all over the south. 
Where tomatoes are grown for canning, 
the plants are produced under glass by 
millions for whole neighborhoods. Every 
community demands hundreds of plants 
for its home gardens during the spring 
months. This business demands the 
highest skill in garden practice. Along 
with forcing, it is one of the difficult 
lines of endeavor that appeals especially 
to the ambitious gardener—to the one 
who seeks new worlds to conquer. 

The second side line is seed produc- 
tion. Crop growers are learning that it 
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A TYPICAL MARKET WAGON 


Thus the market gardener delivers while the trucker must ship 


pays to offer good prices for seed that 
is really superior. Such seed is pro- 
duced at the cost of careful selection 
based on a thorough understanding of 
the laws of heredity. One New York 
market gardener has developed strains 
of tomato seed that have attained a na- 
tional reputation and the prices which 
he asks are by no means low. 


Thus it is clear that vegetable gar- 
dening offers opportunities for the man 
who would specialize deeply or for the 
man who would amend his farm plan 
by the addition of a single crop that 
may be profitably grown in harmony 
with his present practices. There are 
crops for all soils, all climates and all 
conditions. 





EVENSONG 


The embers of the day are red 

Beyond the murky hill. 

The kitchen smokes: the bed 

In the darkling house is spread: 

The great sky darkens overhead, 

And the great woods are shrill. 

So far have I been lead, 

Lord, by Thy will: 

So far have I followed, Lord, and won- 
dered still. 


The breeze from the embalmed land 

Blows sudden toward the shore, 

And claps my cottage door. 

I hear the signal, Lord—I understand. 

The night at thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will not 
question more. 


Robert Louis Stevenson in 


Songs of Travel. 
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Bringing Back the Game 





BY E. A. QUARLES 


Director, Department of Game Breeding and Preserving, American Game 
Protective Association 


tion most thoroughly estimate that 

of the teeming millions of game of 
almost endless variety that was once 
found in this country, only 10 per cent 
remains. Forests have given way before 
the axe of the pioneer and the insistent 
demand of agriculture has steadily en- 
croached upon vast areas of swamps 
that once characterized the country. 


T tion: who have studied the ques- 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that our agricultural schools 
have played their part unwittingly in the 
decrease of wild life through preaching 
the doctrine of intensive cultivation of 
the soil. This has rendered immense 
areas throughout the country practically 
desert land insofar as bird life is con- 
cerned, as its practice effectually does 
away with practically all of the food and 
cover that are essential to that life. It 
is to be hoped that our agricultural 
schools will soon evolve a plan of soil 
cultivation which, while not lessening 





Method of Reproduction Does Not Keep Pace with Our Needs 


to any degree the production, will, at 
the same time, safeguard the bird life 
that is so valuable for the destruction 
of harmful insects and the seeds of nox- 
ious weeds. 

Despite the wholesale destruction of 
game cover that has ensued in response 
to economic demand, the fact remains 
that our present scarcity of game arises 
in large measure from the wanton man- 
ner in which we have destroyed. In- 
heritors of the greatest game country 
the world has ever known, we have 
spent that heritage riotously. 

When we consider the fact that the 
task of our forefathers in winning this 
country for us would have been im- 
measurably increased if the wild life 
had not afforded an abundant supply of 
food, our conduct seems all the more 
reprehensible. 

Every time we plant a garden or sow 
a field, we upset the balance of nature, 
for we demand of the area thus culti- 
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vated a very much larger production 
than it would give under wild condi- 
tions. When this is done, the number 
of insects that would normally be found 
on such areas is very considerably in- 
creased. At the same time, but for the 
folly of man, there would be a propor- 
tionate increase of birds preying upon 
such insects, so beneficient is Nature in 
her workings and so finely adjusted are 
the laws pertaining to the maintenance 
of the balance of nature. 

A wise people, noting the tremendous 
increase in the cultivation of the soil of 
this country, would have used every en- 
deavor to let natural forces have full 
sway by protecting bird life in every 
way possible, but, as a matter of fact, 
the very opposite was the case and birds 
were slain by the millions to “‘decorate’”’ 
the hats of women and to satisfy the ap- 
petite of man. 

That the above statement is no ex- 
aggeration must be admitted when one 
considers that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
our annual loss to crops alone from the 
insect pests amounts to $1,200,000,000. 

Our bird life constitutes a_ swiftly 
moving force of police which can be 
brought almost instantly to attack any 
danger point arising from the undue in- 
crease of insect life. In Utah in 1848, 
there was a terrible scourge of black 
crickets. Citizens of that state appar- 
ently faced starvation when hordes of 
Franklin’s gulls appeared upon the 
scene and saved the situation. Today 
in the city of Salt Lake, one may see a 
statue erected to the gulls by the grate- 
ful citizens of Utah. 

It is estimated that the unrestricted 
increase of one pair of gypsy moths 
would be numerous enough to destroy 
all foliave in the United States. Cer- 
tain caterpillars increase 10,000 times 
in size in the thirty days it takes them to 
reach maturity. Mature man would 
weigh forty tons at a similar rate of 
increase. 

Birds are not only swift in flight, but 
fortunately for us, they increase in size 
almost as quickly as the insects. Many 
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of the smaller species are able to fly 
within from three to four weeks of the 
time the incubation of the egg began. 
A man would have to eat seventy 
pounds of beeksteak daily to keep pace 
with a young robin. A pair of rose- 
breasted grosbeaks mentioned by Mr. E. 
H. Forbush in “Useful Birds and Their 
Protection” made 426 trips in eleven 
hours in feeding their young, and there 
were consumed during that time 848 
larvae or caterpillars. Mr. Forbush es- 
timates that a pair of scarlet tanagers 
can keep the insects from two average 
apple trees. 

It has been hardly a decade since any 
appreciable portion of the population 
came to a realization of the fact that 
most of the game was gone and that all 
would go unless remedial measures were 
adopted. With that realization came a 
searching for methods designed to stop 
the waste and to renew the supply of 
game. Wiping out the supply was 
easy enough; creating a new one, it has 
been found, is quite another matter. 

Many and various are the means that 
have been resorted to, and the failures 
that have been scored, as was natural, 
have far exceeded the successes. The 
law, naturally, was the resource first 
invoked. Two enduring measures were 
the result of varied efforts along this 
line: 

1. Legislation, now adopted in nearly 
every state in the Union, forbidding the 


sale of virtually all species of wild 
game. 
2. The Federal law, known as the 


Lacey Act, which forbids interstate com- 
merce in game taken or sold in viola- 
tion of the laws of the state in which 
the shipment originates or that to which 
it is consigned. 

By these two the man who shoots 
game for the market has been all but 
eliminated. 

In later years—on March 4, 1913, to 
be exact—a third and mightier legal 
weapon was evolved. The protection of 
virtually all species of migratory birds— 
game, song and insectivorous—has been 
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Heavy Oats and Heavier Crops with 
Fertilizer 

The fertilizer was applied at the rate 
of 160 pounds to the acre. The yield 
of oats was 18.1 bushels to the acre, and 
with fertilizer it was 31.5 bushels to the 
acre. The fertilized oats weighed 30 
pounds to the bushel and were worth 
37% cents a bushel. 





A Wheat-growing Experiment 

In making this test 4.5 acres were 
fertilized and 6.7 acres were left unfer- 
tilized. The average yield of grain on 
the fertilized area was over twice as 
much as on the unfertilized. The fertil- 
ized grain weighed half a pound more 
to the bushel than the other. 


Fertilizer Tests 

























More and Plumper Grain Obtained by 
the Use of Fertilizer 
The quantities of grain represent the 
exact relation of the yields on an unfer- 
tilized plot containing one acre, and a 
4.5 acre plot treated with 190 lbs. of 
fertilizer per acre. 





A Study in Wheat Quality 

In this case 200 pounds of fertilizer 
were used to the acre. The fertilized 
wheat weighed 58 pounds to the bushel, 
whereas the unfertilized weighed only 
50.5 pounds to the bushel. In this par- 
ticular case the application of fertilizer 
seemed to more than double the average 
yield. 
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The Countryman wishes to welcome to its offices all 
“Meet me at the Farmers’ Week visitors. The building will be open 
Countryman” during the whole week and we hope you will make 

use of it. It might so happen that your last year’s 
subscription is not paid up. Don’t let that keep you away. Come in 
and make the Countryman building your waiting room, your club room, 
your committee meeting room. Adopt the slogan, ‘““Meet me at the 
Countryman.” 


Except when conditions for fruit growing are ex- 
What Our Fruit ceptionally favorable, two-thirds of the growers 
Growers Need make no profit at all, and half of these actually lose 

money. Professor Warren, head of the Farm 
Management Department, makes this assertion. One of the Rochester 
Pomology Stage speakers in urging codperative advertising of New York 
State apples said, “Advertising is not a panacea for all evils but it helps 
solve many a problem. Under more extensive publicity over-production 
need not worry us for consumption and demand will increase.” 

When ordering oranges why are we likely to call for Sun- 
Kist? The answer is advertising. Why do we most usually call for 
Kodaks when purchasing cameras? Again the answer is advertising. 
Why did we have Quaker Oats or Shredded Wheat on our tables this 
morning? Why do we eat Heinz pickles rather than Dunlap or Mark- 
ham? Surely it is not probable that one brand of pickles is so far 
superior to the other. No, the answer again is advertising. Now we 
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believe that the New York apples are better than the apples grown 
elsewhere. At the Panama-Pacific the New York apple received first 
prize and won forty or fifty honors for individuals of the state. New 
York State should not only be supplying her own market but should 
also be shipping her apples to all parts of the United States, instead of 
importing apples from other states for her own consumption. 


But it would seem that a realization of the facts is no reason for 
despair. As another speaker on the Rochester Pomology Stage brought 
out, the fruit growers are a persevering, industrious and painstaking 
group of men. They are constantly contending against great odds. 
Insect pests and orchard diseases may be controlled but the fruit grower 
must face other more uncontrollable factors. A bad wind or a frosty 
night may make his crop a failure. Facing all these various problems 
and accomplishing results with hard work and at the proper time is 
perhaps what has made the fruit grower one of the most desirable types 
of American farmers. With this exceptionally strong class of farmers 
in her midst how much longer will the Empire State of the Union allow 
trains a half mile long to flood our markets while our own orchards are 
loaded with the best that can be grown, freezing unpicked, or rotting 
in piles just because of no sound coéperative advertising plan being put 
into practice. 


The Students’ Association of the College of Agri- 
Farmers’ Week culture has arranged a business meeting and a ban- 
Reunion quet for the Wednesday of Farmers’ Week, the pur- 

pose being to bring former students into reunion 
and into touch with the present college generation. 

The business meeting will take place in Roberts Assembly on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, February 14. Dean Mann will address the 
meeting and the rest of the hour will be devoted to a discussion of 
strengthening the Association as a force in college affairs. 

The banquet will be held at six on the evening of the same day in 
the Home Economics Auditorium. The Dean and others of the older 
men will deliver short speeches of informal tone. Those in charge of 
the affair hope to make it a reunion in the best sense of the word. The 
supper will be served cafeteria-style at Domecon prices. 

The officers of the Association especially wish it known that mem- 
bership therein is not limited to former students. Every Cornell Ag. 
man—regular, special, or winter course; past or present—is a member 
of the Students’ Association. The business meeting and banquet are 
for them all. Farmers’ Week affords rare privileges for our present 
and former students to unite. This is one of them. Past and present 
generations may well grasp this opportunity. 


Welcome, Farmers’ Week visitors! 
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Too much time has been spent in talk, pro and con, 
A Test for the on the Honor System. The Countryman has talked 
Honor System too much along this line, along with the rest. The 

College has about made up its mind concerning the 
system; no amount of debate will bring any considerable number of 
people to a new belief or disbelief in it. The question is no longer, “Is it 
good?” or “Does it work?”, but “Do enough of us believe in it enough 
to make it work?” 

It is common belief that the system, as it stands, does not work. 
The reason is simple. The records of our ten years trial of the Honor 
System show that not a single case has been reported to the Committee 
by a student—all have been brought up by members of the faculty. 
The efficiency of the system depends to a great degree upon such stu- 
dent supervision, and it will not work without it. 

There is afoot an informal movement for the forthcoming finals 
by which men and women who believe in the system will initiate this 
supervision. In every final taken under the Honor System they will 
look around the room after answering each question. If they see crib- 
bing, they will announce it and upon a repetition of the offence, they 
will take steps to report the offender to the Committee. They do not con- 
sider it “mean” to apprehend theft in examinations and take action upon 
it; they have lost the point of view of the schoolboy and gained that of 
community government. They seek no converts from the ranks of the 
dissenters, but urge that all who believe as they do shall take like action. 
We understand that the senior honorary societies of the College will be 
offered leadership in this matter; this seems fitting. 

There can be no neutral stand. If a man does not believe in the 
system enough to accept positive as well as negative responsibility he 
does not believe in it all, for it has been demonstrated by experience 
that for the majority merely to themselves abstain from cheating is not 
enough. If enough students believe this deeply enough to take such a 
stand, the Honor System will take on a new life. Otherwise, it will 
probably pass to memory, but even this would seem preferable to its 
present passive condition. 


Step outdoors some clear night and consider the stars. 
Consider the It is good to glimpse the size of things and your place 
Stars therein. And, measuring your meagre self to this scale, 

it will be good to find that even in the immensity of 
Everything you are not afraid or futile, but at home and at work. 


Just a line to say that the Ag. Banquet Committee did their work 
well and deserve the thanks of all of us. 











The seventeenth an- 
nual banquet of the 
College of Agriculture 
was held in the Home Economics Cafe- 
teria on the evening of Saturday, Jan- 
uary 13. Three hundred attended. The 
innovation of holding the affair in 
smaller quarters proved a decided suc- 
cess. Service was quicker, the speak- 
ers could be heard, and the crowd felt 
itself more a unit than was _ possible 
when scattered about the gymnasium, 
as of old. 

W. D. Crim, ’17, president of the as- 
sociation, welcomed the guests and 
spoke briefly on the part played by the 
College in University activities. In 
particular, he cited the case of last 
year’s Intercollegiate meet when the 
Ag. men on the Cornell team alone piled 
up more points than the total score of 
any other American university. 

President Schurman spoke on the 
growing importance of agricultural 
science. The present great War, he 
declared, has done much to establish 
Agriculture in its proper place in world 
civilization. The nation that would 
maintain itself must hold its agriculture 
as efficient and effective as its arma- 
ment. He quoted an eminent English- 
man to the effect that Germany would 
have been conquered within a year had 
not its agricultural development been 
the most thorough and scientific in the 
world. 

In introducing Miss Araminta Mac- 
Donald, ’17, Professor H. H. Whetzel, 
the toastmaster, advanced the proposi- 
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tion that “The great work of women in 
the world has always been to feed 
man.” Speaking on the subject “Why 
Not Agriculture?’”’, Miss MacDonald de- 
fended those girls who are. taking 
“straight ag.’”’ against common mis- 
understandings and _ prejudices, and 
gave concrete examples of women, for- 
mer students of the College, who are 
making good on the land. It would ap- 
pear that in entering this field woman 
is finding merely another way to feed 
mankind. 

Miss A. B. Russell, ’17, gave a piano 
solo, to which the crowd paid the com- 
pliment of not chattering, and Director 
W. J. Wright of Alfred University de- 
livered an excellent ten-minute plea for 
an education to teach country people to 
live as well as make a living. 

A. R. Mann, Acting Dean of the Col- 
lege, was the last speaker. He told of 
the good which would accrue to the 
undergraduate could he but enter into 
his work with the same individual scho- 
lastic enthusiasm with which a graduate 
student attacks his problem, and he 
urged that this attitude be cultivated 
and carried to the world without, where 
it is needed. 

Everyone who attended the banquet 
contributed something to its success. 
For one thing, everybody sang—not 
only Alma Mater and the Evening Song, 
but Honey, Honey, Bless My Soul, Sweet 
Evaline, and other such classics, between 
bites. And everybody contributed some- 
thing to the spirit of the occasion, which 
was good. R. L., 718. 
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On the afternoon of Jan- 
Game Club uary fifth, fifteen under- 
Organized graduates met in_ the 

Poultry Building with 
Professor J. G. Needham of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology and members 
from the departments of poultry hus- 
bandry, zoology and forestry and the 
Cornell Game Club was organized. 
O. C. Krum, ’17, was elected temporary 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee which is to take charge 
of the work of preparing the exhibit 
planned for Farmers’ Week. 

This exhibit is to be held in the lab- 
oratory of the Entomology Department 
on the third floor of Roberts Hall. It 
is the purpose of the club to make it 
such that it will appeal not only to the 
farmers of the state but to the city vis- 
itors as well. The chief appeal of the 
conservation movement which now in- 
cludes the handling of all forms of 
plant and animal life useful to man, 
will be to the love of nature in some 
and to the instinct of the hunter and 
sportsman in others. The exhibit as 
planned will include mounted and live 
specimens of wild birds, fishes and ani- 
mals. Fur-bearing animals indigenous 
to New York State will be shown. 
There will be models of houses, shelters, 
coops, vermin traps and other appliances 
used in the propagation of game birds. 
Together with a miniature fish pond, it 
is probable that there will be glass tanks 
containing fish eggs in the process of 
hatching. 

On Saturday, January 13, the club 
took its first field trip when accompanied 
by Professor A. A. Allen, they tramped 
the west shore of Lake Cayuga and 
studied wild ducks. More trips of a 
similar nature are planned and the meet- 
ings will be given over largely to dis- 
cussions of subjects observed. Those in 
charge of the club say that it owes its 
inspiration to the series of lectures on 
the breeding of wild game delivered 
here during December by E. A. Quarles 
under the auspices of the American 
Game Protective Association. 
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On the evening of 
Surprise Send-off Friday, January 12, 
for Doctor Bailey a party of more 

than two hundred 
faculty members of the College of Ag- 
riculture and their wives dropped in on 
Former Dean Bailey in his home on 
State Street to wish him luck and happi- 
ness on his forthcoming journey to the 
Orient, a journey that will take him 
away from Ithaca for at least nine 
months. 

Those who planned the affair took 
elaborate measures to keep their plans 
a secret from Doctor Bailey, and they 
succeeded. The first intimation that he 
had of anything unusual was two hun- 
dred people singing Alma Mater on his 
front lawn. He invited them in and the 
first part of the evening was _ passed 
socially. Later Acting Dean Mann pre- 
sented him with a scroll, signed by the 
members of the party, and which read 
as follows: 

January 12, 1917. 
To Liberty Hyde Bailey: 
Greeting: 

We who were your colleagues in the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
and who are still, we trust, your col- 
leagues in the great work of education, 
on the eve of your departure for the 
Orient desire to bid you God-speed and 
wish you a profitable voyage and a safe 
return, 

We are glad that we have had your 
guidance, and that we still may have 
your counsel. We would have you know 
our faith in the ideals you set before us 
in the development of this institution—a 
faith that grows as the years run on. We 
desire to express again our gratitude for 
the great work you did while with us. 
The inspiration of your leadership is an 
unfading memory. We extend our best 
wishes for the success of the work you 
now have in hand. 

Our hearts go with you and your fam- 
ily. A happy voyage, and a_ welcome 
back again. 


Governor Whitman 
Ag. Appropriation in his annual budg- 
for 1917-18 et for the fiscal 

year from July 1, 
1917 to June 13, 1918 has proposed an 
appropriation which will allow nearly all 
the items asked by the state colleges at 


— 


Ithaca. He recommends an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for completion of 
James Law Hall, the main building of 
the Veterinary College, $20,000 of 
which he proposes be included in this 
year’s bill. If the appropriation bill 
passes, the College of Agriculture will 
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money will be used to equip the offices 
and class rooms, purchase new gun 
racks and seats for the galleries. 

The factor which had great bearing 
upon the attitude of the governor to- 
ward appropriations for agricultural 
education is the joint report on foods 





THE ROCHESTER STAGE 


F. P. Cullinan 
J.T. Owens (Winner) 


C. B. Loudenslager (Second) 


Marion Hess 


D. S. Dilts 


These students were selected from forty aspirants in “tryouts’’ held 
previous to the Christmas vacation, and spoke competitively before the New 
York State Fruit Growers’ Association, convened in Rochester during the 
first week of January. The winner elected to take a medal instead of the 
optional cash prize. C. B. Loudenslager, who was second, spoke on ‘‘Adver- 


tising the Apple.” 


receive $720,946, a considerable in- 
crease over last year’s appropriation of 
$518,325.66. The appropriation for 
personal service this year is $518,531, 
an increase of $129,464 over last 
year’s figures. 

The proposed budget also contains 
the sum of $32,200 for the erection of 
a piggery, additions to the heating plant 
and distribution system, sidewalks and 
other small improvements. The tenta- 
tive appropriation for the new drill hall 
amounts to $24,410. Most of this 


and markets which was the result of 
the work of the Governor’s Market 
Commission, Mayor Michell’s food sup- 
ply committee in New York City and 
the Wicks legislative committee of 
which Senator M. S. Halliday, ’06, is a 
member. Portions of the report read 
as follows: 


“The state should lose no time in ex- 
tending the work already under way at 
its various agricultural colleges. Oth- 
er countries are far ahead of us in this 
respect. For instance, during the last 
five years the little country of Norway, 
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with a cattle population of 1,100,000 
expended $650,000 for a new veterinary 
college and equipment; while New York 
State, with a cattle population of 2,500,- 
000, has expended less than $400,000 on 
its veterinary college and equipment 
during the last twenty years. * * * 

“The value of the live stock of this 
state, as shown by the United States 
census of 1910, was $246,000,000, with 
an annual loss from disease of about 
$25,000,000. With a veterinary service 
developed to the degree of efficiency that 
has been attained in European countries 
this loss could undoubtedly be reduced 
at least fifty per cent. * * * 


Livestock Decreases 

“In 1915 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave the total value 
of New York State livestock as $236,- 
000,000, a decrease of nearly $10,000,000 
in five years. The only way to correct 
this situation is through practical educa- 
tional methods and state bureaus that 
will ascertain the most modern methods 
in vogue in other parts of the world. 

“Now that the western lands of our 
country have nearly all been taken up, 
we believe the time is ripe for this state 
to render all the aid it possibly can and 
offer all the inducement it possibly can 
to people who will engage in farming on 
either a small nor large scale in this 
state. We believe that no better invest- 
ment could be made on behalf of the 
people than appropriations by the Leg- 
islature along these lines. Good roads 
are all-important; canals are all-import- 
ant; but the most important thing that 
could be hauled over these good roads 
and on these canals is produce from the 
farms.”’ 


A very practical course in pomology 
has been given to the short course stu- 
dent this term. The course included a 
study of soils, plant diseases, insect 
enemies as well as fruit growing itself. 
The soils work considered the handling 
of fruit soils, draining, fertilizing, till- 
ing and cultivating. While the student 
was given instruction as to the best 
practices in fruit growing in New York 
State, stress was also laid upon condi- 
tions which will affect the whole coun- 
try. Professor Ralph W. Rees who has 
taken charge of this course has had 
experience in the fruit growing industry 
on the Pacific coast and in New York 
and New England. 
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The New York State College of Agri- 
culture has decided to conform with 
the new standard of tuition fees estab- 
lished by the University and in Septem- 
ber, 1917, all students taking agri- 
culture at Cornell and not residing in 
this state will be required to pay $150, 
an increase of $25 over the fee now 
charged. 


Professors Bristow Adams, R. S. Hos- 
mer, and §. N. Spring left Ithaca on 
January 15 to attend a meeting of the 
New York State Foresters’ Association 
held in New York City on January 16 
and 17. Upon the conclusion of this 
meeting the three professors left for 
Washington, D. C., where they attended 
the International Foresters’ Conference 
held January 18 and 19 under the au- 
spices of the American Forestry As- 
sociation. 


Major Hersey, formerly in charge of 
the Weather Bureau at this university 
and later in similar position at Milwau- 
kee, has accepted a position in the ex- 
tension work of the bureau and_ has 
been stationed in the West Indies, where 
a large part of his duties will consist in 
reporting hurricane conditions. 


On January 19 the Agassiz Club met 
to consider “The Inheritance of a Bud 
Variation in Maize.” 


The “Use Policy” which the Govern- 
ment has inaugurated for its national 
forests, the importance of forests in our 
national life and the need of their pro- 
tection were points especially empha- 
sized by Professor Bristow Adams _ in 
illustrated lecture, delivered in Roberts 
Assembly on the evening of January 11. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Breeders’ Association held 
at Syracuse on January 8, 9 and 10 
Professor H. H. Wing spoke on the sub- 
ject “New York State as a Dairy State 

(Continued on page 402) 
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’89, B. S.—G. Howard Davison grad- 
uated from the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale University in 1888 with the de- 
gree of Ph. B. He entered Cornell Uni- 
versity in the fall 





place in state and national exhibits. On 
one occasion, he successfully exhibited 
an American-bred flock of Shropshires 
at the English Royal Show in the native 

home of this breed. 





1888 as a senior 
and graduated in 
agriculture the fol- 
lowing June. Sub- 
sequently he took 
a course in the 
American Véter- 
inary College and 
received the de- 
gree of D. V. S. 
Shortly after grad- 
uation Mr. Davison 
purchased a farm 
in the historic part 
of Dutchess Coun- 
ty and_ actively 
engaged in agri- 
culture and mat- 
ters pertaining 
thereto. He _ es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessfully bred a 
herd of Guernsey 
cattle and owned 
the famous bull— 
Lord Stranford, 
whose descendents 





G. Howard Davison, ’89 
are still making records for themselves 
in lines of production. He was more 
notably successful as breeder and ex- 
hibitor of Shropshire sheep and_ his 
flocks have maintained a permanent 


Mr. Davison has 
taken part in most 
of the larger agri- 
cultural = associa- 
tions in this coun- 
try. He was Sec- 
retary of the New 
York State Agri- 
cultural Society 
when that organ- 
ization had _ the 
management of 
the State Fair. He 
has been a member 
of the Board of 
Control of the Gen- 
eva Experiment 
Station, President 
of the  Interna- 
tional Livestock 
Exposition at Chi- 
cago and a member 
of its Executive 
Committee since it 
was organized. His 
present activities 
are largely in con- 
nection with the publication of ‘‘The 
Field” and as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Agricultural Society. 


Bo W. 
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"11, W. C.—Ransford Ray Gould, for- 
merly of Jamestown went west in 1912 
and is now engaged as private secre- 
tary to R. R. Wise, of Brainard, Minne- 
sota, putting in part of his time on Mr. 
Wise’s three thousand acre ranch. Just 
to prove that he is thoroughly accli- 
mated, Mr. Gould has a word to say for 
the climate and rapid growth of the city 
of Brainard and, just to show that he 
has not forgotten the east, he sends his 
best wishes to The Countryman, the Col- 
lege and all Cornellians. 


12, B. S—Harry Embleton is New 
York Manager of the Sharples Cream 
Separator Company. 


712, B. S—Anna E. Hunn is at Cornell 
in charge of the Home Economics Cafe- 
teria and Instructor in Institutional 
Management. She is residing at 923 N. 
Tioga St. 


12, B. S.—wWallace Henry Hook 
taught high school in Maryland for two 
years after graduating. In 1913 he 
married Miss Faith Kimball of Frank- 
lin County, N. Y. He is now entering 
upon his third year of work as Farm 
Bureau Manager of Ulster County, Mrs. 
Hook acting as his assistant and taking 
charge of all the office work. 


712, W. C.—Leland G. Robison is 
farming near New Lisbon. 


13, B. S—wWe are in receipt of the 
following note from Miss Margaret L. 
Robinson: 


“For three years the Countryman has 
been coming to me and I have enjoyed 
it greatly and am enclosing check for 
three dollars. It brings more of the 
Cornell spirit and especially College of 
Agriculture spirit than anything except 
a visit to Ithaca could.” 

Miss Robinson is now Supervisor of 


Domestic Arts at Winchester, Mass. 


13, B. S—Dora Louise Earl is In- 
structor in Home Economics at Madison. 


13, B. S—A note of extraordinary 
interest comes from Dorothea E. Kiel- 
land, telling of work in teaching agri- 
culture and out-of-door sciences in the 
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Inanda Mission Station, (Private Bag), 
Durban, South Africa. She has been in 
Africa since September, 1915, and is 
now teaching industrial work, sewing, 
cooking, laundry work, gardening, and 
Christianity in the Inanda Seminary for 
Zulu girls. The girls have separate 
school gardens in which they raise the 
common American vegetables and flow- 
ers. Besides this, they help with the 
flowers, vegetables, and poultry about 
the school. Some of the fruits raised 
are bananas, paw paws, mangos, guavas, 
peaches, apples, mulberries, and grapes. 
Among those Americans doing work in 
that part of the world, Miss Kielland 
mentions the following Cornellians: 

Jacobus C. Faure, B. S., ’12, is govern- 
ment entomologist in Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, Africa. 

Jan Neethling, M. S. A., ’12, is Lec- 
turer in Botany at the Elsenburg School 
of Agriculture, near Cape Town, South 
Africa. He is doing experimental work 
on the breeding of wheat. 


14, M. S. A.—A. C. Hottes is Assist- 
ant Professor of Floriculture in the De- 
partment of Horticulture of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. New and 
extensive greenhouses have lately been 
added to the department equipment and, 
as Ohio is one of the states leading in 
the value of flower products, his friends 
are congratulating him upon his broad 
opportunities. 


14, B. S—Laura Fish Mordoff was 
married in August, 1914, and since then 
has been living at Forest Home. 


14, B. S—Louis Dicker has moved 
from Warwick to Dixville Notch, New 
Hampshire, where he is’ engaged in 
work on Farm Number One of the Bal- 
sams Stock Farms. 


14, B. S—C. L. Slocum is Manager 
of the Commissary Department of the 
Aetna Explosive Company, Hamilton, 
Pennsylvania. 


14, Sp—E. J. Pyper has general 
supervision of a farm near Chazy. He 
is doing special work in plant diseases, 
seed selection, and germination testing. 

(Continued on page 400) 
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HE FARMER who buys a De Laval this year will get 
bigger and better value for his money than ever before. 


Not only will he get a better machine, a simpler 
machine, a machine that will skim even closer than 
any previous De Laval, but he will get a machine of 
larger capacity. 

And the price has not been increased one cent. 

Just think what that means to cow owners in the face of rising 
prices on almost everything else the farmer has to buy, including 
other cream separators. 

Only the tremendous volume of De Laval sales makes it pos- 
sible to give the farmer more for his money when others are giv- 
ing less. 

The NEW De Laval is the culmination of nearly forty years 
of experience and development by the largest and oldest cream 
separator concern in the world. 


Important Features of thesNEW DE LAVIAL 
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= ABigger and Better Cream — 
Separator for the Same Money 


Greater Capacity 












Without increasing the size or 
weight of the new bowl, its capacity 
has been increased. 


Self-Centering Bowl 


The bowl is loosely supported up- 
on the spindle and will run true and 
do perfect work 
even after long 
wear. 


3 Skims Closer 
~ The _ improved 
.. bowl design,  to- 
| gether with the 
~~ /»~ patented milk dis- 
‘ tributor, gives 
greater skimming 
efficiency. 





Every New De La- 
val is now equipped 


Indicator, the ‘“‘Warn- 
ing Signal’ which 
insures proper speed 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


Discs Interchangeable 


All dises are exactly alike, are un- 
numbered, and are interchangeable. 


Fewer Discs 


There are fewer discs in the new 
bowl, although the capacity is 
greater. 

Easier to Wash 

Simpler bowl construction and 
fewer discs, caulked only on the up- 
per side, make the bowl easier to 
wash. 

Easier to Turn 


The low speed of the De Laval 
bowl, large capacity for the size and 
weight of the bowl, automatic oiling 
and high grade workmanship, make 
the De Laval the easiest cream sep- 
arator to turn. 


New Catalog will be mailed upon request 


with a Bell Speed- THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 
and uniform cream. 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 398 

14, B. S—M. F. Abell is now Assist- 
ant in Farm Crops in the local depart- 
ment. Upon graduation he went to 
Ohio State University and assisted in 
the farm crops department there. He is 
doing graduate work at Cornell in ad- 
dition to the duties of his position. 


14, W. C.—Leon Curtis may be ad- 
dressed at Stanley. He was married last 
winter and shortly afterward purchased 
a farm of sixty acres in the town of 
Gorham, Ontario County. He reports 
his main crops as cabbages, beans and 
apples. 


’14—Mr. and Mrs. Hale A. Mixer an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Ruth Elwood Mixer, to Samuel Stockton 
Burdge, ’14. Mr. and Mrs. Burdge are 
residing at Grand View Hill Farm, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


14, B. S—E. T. Chase is Farm 
Bureau Agent for Passaic County, New 
Jersey. He is specializing in problems 
of raising vegetables and marketing 
them to New York City. 


714, B. S.—Edwin G. Bishop is a part- 
ner in the Mechanical Refrigeration 
Company, Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


714, W. C.—W. C. Cash _ passed 
through Ithaca recently on his way to 
Cincinnatus, where he will assume 
charge of the Rathburn-Croft Poultry 
Farms, a tract of 140 acres. While 
poultry products are the specialty, 
about twenty head of livestock are main- 
tained upon the farm. Since his grad- 
uation, Cash has been employed as a 
poultryman on the large Belmont Farms 
at Perrysburg, Ohio. His trip was in 
the nature of a honeymoon, since on 
Thanksgiving Day he was married to 
Miss Mary Fisher of Owensville, Mis- 
souri. 


714, W. C.—William Conklin claims 
that after taking two short courses 
here at Cornell, he decided that 
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the home farm was not a paying prop- 
osition. His address in now Box 171, 
Chester. 


714, B. S.—Having purchased the 
home farm at De Ruyter a year ago, R. 
J. Wilcox is attempting to build up a 
herd of pure bred Holsteins. Besides 
dairying, he raises some potatoes and 
cabbage for cash crops. 


714, B. S.—Louis B. Hendershot has 
returned to Cornell and is taking grad- 
uate work for the purpose of obtaining 
an advanced degree. He has been con- 
nected with the biology department of 
the West High School in Rochester dur- 
ing the past two years and intends to 
return in 1917. 

714, B. S.—DeForest W. Ludwig was 
married to Miss Irene Collins of Meyers- 
dale, Pa., on October 12. Their home 
will be in Pittsburgh. 





"15, W. C.—Dean R. Peet put in the 
year after leav'ng College in a cheese 
factory at New Lisbon. He is now on 
a dairy and poultry farm near Morris. 
The farm supports a herd of forty dairy 
cows, eleven of which are pure-breds, and 
he hopes in time to have a herd one hun- 
dred per cent pure. 


15, W. C.—H. C. Snow is working on 
a fruit and dairy farm near Red Creek. 


715, M. S. A.—Merrick V. Barnes may 
be addressed at Bethlehem, Pa., where 
he is teaching agriculture. 


715, B. S—James B. Clark, who has 
been at Barcelonita, Porto Rico, has 
changed his address to Central Romana, 
La Romana, Dominican Republic. 


715, B. S.—The address of Frederick 
A. Davis, Jr., is No. 8 Europa Building, 
Obispo Street, Havana, Cuba. He is 
with Arthur Leutchford of Havana as a 
landscape architect. They are designing 
the grounds of the sugar ‘“centrals” 
throughout the island of Cuba. 


715, Ph. D.—George A. Osner is as- 
sociate botanist at the Indiana Experi- 


(Continued on page 406) 
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Make Every Piece Count 


Seed potatoes will be far more carefully cut and handled this 
spring than usual. Every piece is a ‘‘veritable nugget of gold’’. 
on ae it do its full share toward producing a bumper crop; 
use the 


IR ON AG sia Site 


Puts a seed piece in every hill and never puts two pieces in the 
same hill. Saves about 20 bushels of seed on a 10 acre field and 
increases the stand 10% or more—no misses. 


The ‘Iron Age’’ plants by machine—the boy on the rear seat 
merely makes corrections. And these corrections mean a net sav- 
ing of from $5 to $50 an acre. Seed pieces are placed at uniform 
depth and spaced evenly insuring maximum yield. Plants in a 
straight line—easy to cultivate, spray and dig. Sows fertilizer at 
same time but fertilizer is thoroughly mixed with the soil and can- 
not come in contact with the seed. Handles small and medium 
seed, whole or large seed when cut. 





We make a full line of Potato, Cultivating and Spraying 
machinery. Every ‘‘Ag’’ man should have a copy of our 
free booklet, ‘‘ 100 % Potato Planting’’. Write today. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. crenioch, N.J. 






Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The Life of 
Chilean Nitrate Deposits 


A. D. 1917 


Total 720 
Nitrate deposits ) million 
in Chile tons 


Estimated life 

of deposits at 300 

present rate of 
World’s 

consumption 


years 


For Reliable Information Write 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental 


Roses, Shrubs, Ete. 


Big growers first- 
class stock. Write 
us your wants, or 
call and inspect 
our nurseries. 


Visitors always wel- 
come. Catalogue 


FREE — ask for it. 


RICE BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


GENEVA NEW YORK 
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Packing Apples in Boxes 
(Continued from page 369) 

When the box pack is finished the 
fruit should not stand more than \% of 
an inch above the end of the box, but 
in the middle the fruit should be from 
% to 1% inches above the sides, figure 
6. When nailed this will give a bulge on 
both top and bottom of 4 to % of an 
inch. When packing apples on end, 
bulge may be secured by using those 
which are of the same diameter but 
slightly more elongate in the middle of 
each layer and flat ones at the ends of 
the layer. If making the cheek packs, 
use apples of very slightly greater diam- 
eter in the middle of the layers. 

If the beginner will pay special atten- 
tion to the proper spacing of the first 
half dozen apples in each layer, and be 
careful about using only fruit which is 
uniform in size, he will have no trouble 
in making layers come out right at the 
end of the box. While packing the first 
few boxes take plenty of time to see 
that each layer ‘s properly done. It may 
seem to be a slow process, but speed 
will be quickly developed with practice. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 396) 


and the Importance of Pure Bred An- 
imals to the Dairy Interests of the 
State’? and Professor K. J. Seulke, also 
of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, spoke on the subject ‘Swine 
Husbandry in Relation to New York 
State Farmers.” 


The Plant Breeding Department con- 
ducted a demonstration before the Cor- 
nell Chapter of Sigma Xi in the plant 
breeding laboratory on the evening of 
January 15. The main topic of the ex- 
hibit was the recent improvements and 
advances which have been made in the 
study of heredity. The meeting was 
open to the public as well as the mem- 
bers. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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mn. 
100% Value from Your Corn Crop 


Join the country-wide 
money-making movement,“A 
Silo on Every Farm.” Add 40% to 
the value of your corn crop; cut down 
your feed bills; and increase your milk and beef 
sales. Erect a Natco. The stock will eat every 
scrap of silage and look for more. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built with glazed hollow tile, weather-proof, decay-proof and fireproof, 
The dead-air spaces protect ‘the silage against f rost.. Steel bands laid 
in mortar hold the wallsina = gras No painting, no repairs 
and no hoops to tighten. olen endorsed by Experiment 
Stations. Fully cane 
Send for our silo catalog and book,‘‘Natcoon the Farm,”’ 
both free. Tell us what you intend to build. We have 
stock plans for many types of farm buildings. 
















, n ; 23 Factories 
National Fire Proofing Company Short Hauls 
1036 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Prompt Shipments 


Quality Sprays Give Results 


Green Cross Dry Powder Arsenate of Lead 


FRUIT KIL-TONE 


Rushville, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1917. 

“Gentlemen :—I want to send you a few lines in regard to our 
experience with Kil-Tone. We had always used the old bordeaux mix- 
ture and never thought there was anything as good, but the sulphate 
of copper being scarce and price so high, we decided to try some of 
the Kil-Tone; we did hate to change for we thought there was nothing 
like the bordeaux mixture. 

“We used the Kil-Tone on our apples, potatoes and grapes and 
found far greater results than we had ever expected, especially on the 
grapes. There were some that we didn't spray at all, and they mil- 
dewed, rotted the wood and didn’t ripen, and the grapes were hardly 
worth harvesting, and in the same vineyard where we put on one 
application of Kil-Tone, they were perfectly free from rot and mildew.” 

(Signed) BUTTON BROTHERS, 
W. H.. B. 


Manufactured under the Supervision of 
CORNELIUS D. VREELAND 
by 
THE KIL-TONE COMPANY 


169-175 Malvern Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Chicks---Little Chicks--- 
Chicks 


The time has arrived for all persons 
interested in Poultry, to make plans for 


their Baby Chick Campaign— 
SEASON of 1917 
The demand for day-old Chicks will 


be enormous, greater than ever before. 
We are manufacturers of Eaton’s Life- 
Saver Little Chick Feed, and handle a 
full line of Baby Chick requirements— 
would be pleased to quote. 


Address 


R. D. Eaton Grain & 
Feed Co. 


New York 


Norwich, 


SWIFT’S 


LAYMORE 
Meat Scraps 


Make hens lay in winter when 
Eggs are scarce and high in 
price. Made from Fresh Meat 
Residues from U. S. Inspected 
Animals they are the cheap- 
est, cleanest, handiest Meat 
Feed on the market. Used by 
all Best Poultrymen. En- 
dorsed by all State Experi- 
ment Stations. If you are 
not feeding them you are los- 
ing money. For free sample 
and prices address 


Swift & Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Harrison Station 
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The Work of the Weather Men 

(Continued from page 376) 
cent expansion of the system of snow- 
fall observations throughout the moun- 
tain regions adjacent to the Great 
Plains, it has been made possible to 
forecast the probable flow in the rivers 
of the arid regions, a factor of great 
importance in irrigation. The records 
of the Bureau are of frequent use as 
evidence in courts of law, for which 
purpose they have been decided com- 
petent evidence by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The conduct of the regular stations 
of observations outside of Washington 
requires the constant services of about 
six hundred, and the business of the 
Central Office at Washington of about 
two hundred employees. The annual 
disbursements of the Bureau amount to 
about $1,600,000. 

The numerous offices of the Bureau 
throughout the country are always 
open during business hours and the pub- 
lic are cordially invited to visit them 
and avail themselves of the information 
contained in the records there on file. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 396) 

Forty students who are taking the 
course in Meat and Meat Products in 
the Department of Animal Husbandry 
attended an inspection trip to Buffalo. 
The trip, which started January 14 and 
ended January 17, included visits to the 
stock yards and the principal packing 
houses, canning factories and tanneries. 
The early morning sale of incoming cat- 
tle was witnessed and informal talks 
were given to the students by commis- 
sion men. 


The Department of Poultry reports 
an unusual demand for managers and 
assistant managers of poultry farms 
and chick hatcheries. The demand be- 
ing largely for work to begin in the 
spring will be especially available to 


(Continued on page 410) 
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A. H. Heberle Nurseries 








Founder 
of the 
Rochester 
Peach 





One Year Rochester Peach 


Plant Rochester Peach for Profit 


It is large, yellow with a red cheek; flesh yellow, sweet, rich, luscious. 
Ripens Aug. 15th or same time as Carman. The tree is very hardy, vigorous 
and extremely productive, it has no equal as a canning peach, and will ship as 
well as Elberta. The original orchard has borne its 7th annual crop, some speci- 
mens measuring | 2 inches in circumference, this orchard has not missed a crop since 
it was 2 years old. 40 bushels shipped out of Rochester last Summer sold for 
$2.15 net, and was sold on Rochester Market for 75c to $1.00 per 11 qt. bas- 
kets, when Carman was selling for 30 to 40c. 


Write for catalogue 


NURSERIES and ORCHARDS 


at Brighton, Penfield and Morton, N. Y. 





Office: 
Brighton, New York 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 

























All Classes of 
Farmers 


use PLOWS some. Why not in- 
sist on the lightest draft and most 
satisfactory make. The LE ROY 
made by a strictly New York State 
independent Company. 


Our Catalogue? 


LE ROY PLOW CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


“Best and Cheapest 
way to doctor sour 
Souls” 2.5 








J Wlnn 8 

F, P. Maxwell, of Buckhannon, W. Va., 
writes: ‘‘There is no trouble to grind 3 tons 
per hour. I had about 900 tons ground last 
year and do not notice any wear on the 
grinder. I think it is the best and cheapest 
way to get lime to doctor sour lands. It did not cost me more 
than 50 cts per ton to get our rock and pulverize same.”” If 


you have limerock on your farm it will py you just as it has 
paid Mr. Maxwell—Saving you from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton. 


Che Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 


Grinds limestone to any fineness—handles rock weighing 60 
Ibs.or more. Built in sizes to suit engines from 8 b.p. to 30 
h. p., with outputs of from 1 to 7 tons per hour. Saves you 
from $1.50 to $2.50 on every ton—no hauling—no freight to 
pay. Every machine guaranteed. Write for information about 
new sizes and FREE trial offer. {27} 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
289 First Avenue Columbus, Obio 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 400) 


ment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. Dur- 
ing the past summer he has been in 
northern Indiana, working on cucumber 
diseases in codperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


715, B. S.—Walter H. Scheffield, a 
graduate of the Department of Land- 
scape Art, is at present employed by 
Charles W. Leavitt on the estate of 
Charles M. Schwab. His address is 
Loretto, Pa. 


715, B. S.—T. B. Charles, formerly 
instructor in the poultry department is 
temporarily in the real estate business 
with headquarters at Elmira. His work 
takes him to several states. It is con- 
cerned with the development of subur- 
ban sections near growing cities. 


16, W. C.—A. G. Martan is working 
on a dairy farm at Winthu, Delaware. 


716, B. S.—Berton E. Ely is teaching 
in the State School of Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, Long Island. 


716, B. S.—Benjamin Brickman is as- 
sistant seedsman on the farm of E. 
Maule & Co. His address is Route 2, 
Box 65, West Grove, Pa. 


716, B. S.—Miles W. Bryant is with 
Bryant’s Nurseries, Princeton, Il. 


716, B. S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss Abigail 
R. Burton, daughter of Mrs. Frances A. 
Burton and the late Rev. Henry R. Bur- 
ton, of Suplee, Pa., to Gilbert M. Mont- 
gomery, 716. Montgomery has bought 
the White Oak Farm of 138 acres at 
Glen Moore, Chester County, Pa. 


716, B. S.—E. E. Ludwig’s address is 
710 East Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He is in business with his father in 
the E. C. Ludwig Floral Co. 


716, B. S.—Gertrude H. Nelson’s ad- 
dress is changed from Willseyville, N. 


(Continued on page 408) 
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Riches, Piver & Company 


Man ufacturers of 


Lead Arsenate Calcium Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Lead Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Mixture 


Paste and Powdered 


RICHES, PIVER & COMPANY, 30 Church St., New York 


ee aye 
OF ia \vagilaam nak eny 


Y = 
oe Hundreds of dairymen report a gain of two quarts of = 
yw milk per day from each cow because they use International 
®” Special Dairy Feed. Figure out what this would_mean 
= from your herd. And remember that International Special 

Dairy Feed costs less to feed than home-grown grains. 
There is not a single month of the year when 


International Special Dairy Feed 


cannot be fed with profit. It is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain ration. 
Milk Means Money. More milk means more money for you. And the surest 
way of getting the most milk at the lowest cost is to feed your herd Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed. Some of the country’s foremost dairymen have 
proved this to be a fact. 

Goto Your Dealer. Try one ton—the result will be so good you will never again 
be without International Special Dairy Feed. Be sure you get International. 

Manufactured Only By 


International Sugar Feed Company 
Minneapolis.Minn. Mills At Minneapolis & Memphis 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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You'll Find This Book 
areliable guide of fruits and ornamentals. 
It tells what to plant in your locality, and 
how to trim and spray. Describes a wide var- 
iety of apples, peaches, pears, cherries and 
small fruits. Also full of helpful suggestions 
for beautifying your grounds. Just write a 

postal for a free copy. 
Woodlawn Nurseries, Allen L. Wood, Prop. 
999 Garson Ave Rochester, N. Y. 





ch 


Chick idee IS NOT 
a matter of luck 


Se many chicks die early that most poultry 
raisers think healthy chicks just a matter of 
luck. But it’s largely a matter of feed. 

Don’t feed little chicks raw grain. 

To raise the largest per cent of your next 
brood, try 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


It is made from carefully selected grains, in- 
cluding Cut Oatmeal, and it is steam-cooked— 
so that the little chick can assimilate all the 
nourishment that it contains. 


Write for sample, prices 
and descriptive folder. 


THe H-O COMPANY JOHN J CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 


BUFFALO. N. Y. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 406) 


Y., to 101 South Manning Boulevard, 
Albany, N. Y. 


716, B. S.—H. C. Handleman is run- 
ning his father’s general truck farm at 
Caldwell, N. J. 


716, B. S.—Fred Horton is now em- 
ployed as herdsman at Silver Lake Farm, 
Silver Lake, Penn. There are at pres- 
ent 26 head of pure bred Holsteins on 
the farm. The owner’s intention is to 
build up a larger and better herd. 


16, B. S.—N. C. Rogers is teaching 
horticulture and agricultural chemistry 
at Schoharie State School of Agricult- 
ure, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


716, W. D. C.—Conrad Shumway is 
dairyman on the Clark estate at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. 


716, B. S.—Helen Van Kuren is as- 
sisting Miss Pettit in home economics ex- 
tension work for the Erie County Farm 
Bureau. 


716, Ph. D.—J. L. Weimar is now an 
assistant in the botany department of 
the Indiana Experiment Station at La- 
fayette, Ind. 


716, B. S.—Gertrude M. Button is 
teaching in the Department of House- 
hold Arts and doing considerable ex- 
tension work for the Harrisburg State 
Normal School at Harrisonburg, Va. 


716, B. S.—Ruth Cleeves has charge 
of the table at the University Club on 
the campus. 


716, Ph. D.—C. C. Chupp is substitute 
professor of botany at Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., in the absence of 
Professor H. W. Anderson. 


’16, B. S.—Helen Irish is assisting 
Miss Little in the management of the 
dining rooms at Sage College. 

(Continued on page 410) 
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Spreader Question 


The man who uses a Low 
Cloverleaf, Low Corn King or 
Low 20th Century spreader 
these days is taking advantage 
of the newest efficiency § in 
spreader building. His land in- 
creases in value and his crops 
grow better in quality and larger 
in yield because of all the spread- 
ers on the market, these come 
nearest to working as spreaders 
should work. 

It is a long jump from the or- 
dinary machine to the modern 


low spreader with its double 
beater and wide spread. Every 
farmer who knows the value of 
good spreading is buying one of 
these wide spread machines. As 
a matter of fact, no farmer can 
afford to buy any other kind, 
because the saving of time and 
labor and the better job of 
spreading done by a Low Clover- 
leaf, Low Corn King or Low 
20th Century makes them worth 
more than ordinary spreaders. 


Complete information about these machines is worth money to you. 
Drop us a line at the address below and we will show you very plainly 
the advantages to be found inLOW CLOVERLEAF, LOW CORN KING 
and LOW 20th CENTURY Spreaders. You will find this interesting. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


U.S.A. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 
your roadsides and 
kill the chinchbugs. The 


Clean 
Up ! Czz 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 


1HE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker cf the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 


205 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 
















When you buy cows you choose a 
certain registered breed; 

-because you know what to expect 
from that breed;—because you know 
you'll surely get full value for your 
money,—and absolute satisfaction. 
When you buy Rope and Binder Twine 
select the best “‘breed’’,—those with the 
best reputation. Be sure you get 


*, OLUMBIAN 


__Y Ropez-Binder Twine 


because they, too, represent money’s worth 
and absolute satisfaction, 

They are better, because expert workmen, — 
men who know how,—make Columbian 
Rope and Twine,—and they make it care- 
fully,—from the best quality fibre,—the 
kind that’s tough and strong. 








Put Columbian Rope on your hay fork, —and 
Columbian Binder Twine in your twine can. 
It costs no more than others,—and saves 
time and money in the end. 


Send for our war story—*“‘ The Ad- 
ventures of a Bale of Hemp,”— 
and a set of our colored post cards. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. 
140-70 Genesee St., “The Cordage City,” Auburn, N.Y, 
Bianches:—New York—Chicago—Boston 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 408) 


716, B. S., W. C.—John T. Kentfield 
is in charge of a creamery at Jackson- 
ville, N. Y. 


716, W. D. C.—Maurice Mereness has 
a position with the Hilcrest Farms, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


16, B. S.—Lois Osborne is secretary 
of the Cornell branch of the Y. W. C. A. 


716, Ph. D.—L. M. Massey is engaged 
in extensive rose investigations which 
are being conducted in codperation with 
the American Rose Society. He ad- 
dressed the Ontario Horticultural Asso- 
ciation on “Diseases of Roses” at their 
convention in Toronto on November 22. 


716, B. S.—Gertrude Bates has en- 
tered the nurses’ training class of the 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs. 


716, B. S.—George H. Boettner is 
teaching agriculture and science at 
Orange, Tex. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 404) 


men in the winter course who 
their work here on February 16. 


finish 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, former 
dean of the College of Agriculture, will 
leave for the Orient the latter part of 
this month. Dr. Bailey will be away 
for about nine months and during this 
time will travel in China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and the East Indies, 
where he expects to devote considerable 
time to horticultural research. The 
Ithaca Board of Commerce, of which 
Dr. Bailey is vice-president, is arrang- 
ing to give a dinner in his honor before 
his departure to the Pacific coast. 


R. A. Mordoff leaves February 15 
for Harvard University, where he will 
pursue graduate work for the coming 
term. 
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Announcing 


Tested “Garden and 
Seedéi. Lawn’? 1917 Eiition 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It con- 
tains many directions on cultivation, etc., and 
is profusely illustrated in color. 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 


Branch of 
JAMES CARTER & COMPANY 
Raynes Park, London 





HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE, 


ByaVioece ee 


Woven with a mechanically 
hinged joint. Big, full gauge 
wires—full weight—full 
length rolls. Superior quality 
galvanizing—proof against hardest 
weather conditions. 


American Steel Fence Posts jast a life- 
time. Hold fence secure against all 
conditions. 





Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE. COMPANY 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific International Exposition 
The Supreme Award of Merit 
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grows orly in well-tilled orchards. Intensive 
orchard tillage pays. ork in close to the trees 
with an 


“Acme”? Orchard Harrow 


Cuts, crushes, mulches, levels, and compacts the 
soil—all in one operation. Keeps the orchard 
clean as a new pin. Extension and lar styles 
—a size to suit you. Our new free k, The 
“‘Acme’’ Way to Crops That Pay, is ready. 
Send today for your copy. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
Millington, 


lew Jersey 
6 1-2 ft. Wide 





Fine for the 
Home Garden; 
they need less 
room, Bear 
Quicker, and 
give finest fruit. 
My choice stock 
of dwarf fruit 
trees will please 
you, 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


My Free Catalog is a hand-book 
of Dwarf Fruit Tree Culture. 
Tear this out and send 
me your address. 
Box X. 


Van Dusen 


Nurseries 
c.c.M°KAY MGR. GENEVA, NEW YORK 





WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


THE SILO QUESTION 


We are realizing more and more the 
value of the silo; the question arises: 
which silo? Various types have their 
supporters; within a class there are 
makes of different values. The Natco, 
the Ross, the Craine and the Kalamazoo, 
which have advertised in our magazine, 
all bid for your patronage. Send for 
their literature and then choose for 
yourself, remembering to consider econ- 
omy, permanency and service rendered 
to present users. 





A New Arrival in Jersey Royalty 


A twenty-five thousand dollar son is 
the latest offering that the Jersey cow 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, the world’s 
champion, long-distance butter cow of 
all breeds has made to the dairy world. 
Sophie, for whom her owner, Mr. C. I. 
Hood of Lowell, Mass., refused an offer 
of $50,000, is truly the dam of the 
golden calf, for her son now weighs 
about ninety pounds which in gold 
would be worth $25,920, and Mr. Hood 
refused to consider a $25,000 offer for 
the calf. Sophie has a record of over 
two and three-quarter tons of butter in 
six years, which is the greatest ever 
made by a cow of any breed. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Will Increase Their Milk Yield at a Considerable Decrease In Feed Cost. FS 


Dairy Feed—unless you want to force the yield to the extreme. ~ 
“*Sucrene Dairy Feed gave portnet satisfaction, and from the result of 
The Molasses in Sucrene Dairy Feed makes it palatable, also aids 


a 
Sucrene Dairy Feed 
the trial I gave it while inthe employment of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
digestion and promotes the general health of the cow. It is stronger in 


You do not have to buy costly protein concentrates to go with Sucrene PX 
~ 
SY 
Carries sufficient protein, fat and carbohydrates to produce a steady, 
permanent increase, and maintain the cow in vigorous, healthy condition. 
Strongly Endorsed by State and U. S. Government Authorities 
Robt. H. Ruffner, Asst. Professor of Animal Husbandry, Maryland 
Agricultural College, writes: 
mission, I recommend that it be ordered in car load lots for the 
dairy at the Ancona Hospital.” 
digestible carbohydrates than any other known feed. 
We Manufacture Also Amco Dairy Feed 
carrying 25% protein, 8% fat, 30% carbohydrates. This feed forces cows to 
their extreme milk producing capacity when fed only with the usual roughage. 
Let us send you records of test feeds by big dairymen who are en- 
thusiastic about — Dairy Feeds. Please send me free books on scientific feeding of farm 


Cheaper than your grain ration. Ready to animals and information on feeds checked below: 


Feed. Always uniform in quality. —Sucrene Dairy Feed —Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
Try a 100 Ib. sack—a few feeds will prove —Sucrene Calf Meal —Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
its value. —Sucrene Hog Meal —Amco Dairy Feed (a strong 
Fill out and mail us the coupon or write —SucreneAlfalfaHorseFeed proteinfeedformilkmaking) 
us a postal. (Send for 100 — sack, Sucrene Calf — Hog Meal 


AMERICAN MILLING CO., | Mine, 


Sucrene Station 20 §|— Peoria,Ill — po 5 ee State 


i» ‘ A A ee: 








Peoria, Ill. P.O 


State......... (20) 
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Power Washer 


WOMAN’S FRIEND 


A REAL POWER WASHER 


Round rubber rubs the clothes, turns them 
over and over and forces the hot, soapy water 
through them. Washes tub full perfectly 
clean in 5 minutes. No Wringers to shift. 
Nothing to get out of order. Special low 
price to introduce. Catalogue Free. 


BLUFFTON MFG. CO. 


Bluffton, Ohio 


For Cheese Making on the 
Farm Use Chr. Hansen's 


Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 





Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 
the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 
Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen's Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Bringing Back the Game 
(Continued from page 388) 


placed in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, substituing one authority for 
the conflicting regulations heretofore 
prescribed by the forty-eight states. 
That law was placed on the statute 
books in a campaign led by the sports- 
men, working through their national 
organization, the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

Many of our most valuable and inter- 
esting song, insectivorous and game 
birds breed in Canada and spend only 
part of the year with us. This fact led 
to the successful negotiation of a treaty 
during the past summer, whereby birds 
that migrate between this country and 
Canada will be given adequate protec- 
tion. 

In the above I have endeavored to 
outline briefly the principal legal meas- 
ures taken for the protection of our 
wild life. Another and valuable source 
of protection for wild life lies in the 
large number of local, state and na- 
tional organizations of men and women 
interested in such work. The two prin- 
cipal national organizations are the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, whose work lies largely among the 
song and insectivorous birds, and the 
American Game Protective Association, 
whose endeavors are addressed in large 
measure to the game species, though 
both organizations hold themselves 
ready at all times to aid the conserva- 
tion of wild life in every way possible. 
In addition to laws and organizations, 
there are other principal measures for 
the protection of wild life that have 
been evolved, and two of them, at least, 
should be considered here. 

The first of these measures and, in 
the opinion of many of those most com- 
petent to judge, the most important of 
them all, consists of a movement to es- 
tablish in the various communities of 
the country refuges for wild life where 
it will always be inviolate and where 


(Continued on page 416) 


KELLY’S 
TREES 
Pay Big Dividends 


HE experience of thirty- 

seven years in the grow- 

ing of high grade nursery 
stock and the close personal 
supervision of the five Kelly 
Brothers (each of whom is re- 
sponsible for his own depart- 
ment) are the two main rea- 
sons for the continued suc- 
cess of this Nursery. 
Growers in increasing num- 
bers “bank” on the Kelly 
name and the high value of 
Kelly stock. They know Kelly 
Trees will pay big dividends. 


Our Catalog 


is now ready for distri- 
bution. The 1917 direct- 
to-you prices will make 
a surprisingly big saving 
on this years purchase. 
Just write a post card for 
your copy. 


Kelly Bros. 
Wholesale 


Nurseries 
13 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


YOU'LL NEVER REGRET 
PLANTING KELLY TREES 
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Cornell Men 
READ! 


The enormous Buffalo mill 
of the Ralston Purina Co., 
(one of five big mills strate- 
gically located), is right at 
your door. The rations 
manufactured there are 
just about what you would 
make if you were running 
that mill. The cost of such 
feeds when milled ona 
large scale, backed by un- 
limited buying power is 
much less than home mix- 
ed rations and you save all 
the bother and uncertainty 
of home buying and mixing. 


If such feeds will save you money 
and give the same or better results— 
the quicker you find it out the better. 

Let one of our well posted repre- 
sentatives figure with you against 
your ration and results. He can 
talk in your terms. There’s no obli- 
gation to buy, but we do want you 
to know how a scientifically run 
mill can work with a_ scientifically 
trained dairyman. 

Write your name on the corner 
of this page and mail it to 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

' Twenty-four 

Percent. 

Protein 





cR. P. Co. Please tell me why so 
many successful feeders use your ra- 
tions? I want facts—proof—that I too 
can save money.) 





SIGNED 
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LIMESTONE 


The good effects of liming the 
soil are quickly seen—with hay 
or clover, it often means the 
difference between a failure and 
a good stand. Ground limestone 
is the most effective and eco- 
nomical to apply. Use SOLVAY. 
It is pulverized to a fineness that 
produces the best results. 


Get this FREE Booklet 


The ‘‘Solvay’’ Booklet gives the facts abont 
the value of Lime to farmers—tells what 
form of lime is best, and how to useit. You 
will find the information timely, interesting 
and reliable. Copy sent postpaid upon re- 
quest. Mail your postal today. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
405 Milton Avenue Syracuse, N.Y. 













Agricultural Sprays 


SPRAYS THAT PAYS 


KEY BRAND 


Arsenate of Lead Paste and Powdered 
Bordo-Lead 
Bordeaux Mixture Paste, Powdered 
and Liquid 
Kerosene Emulsion 
Tree Wound Paint 
Animal Fly Spray 
Kerosene Miscible Oil 
Key-Rite Disinfectant 
Grafting Wax 
Keystic Brown (Best Farm Paint) 
Key Brand Weed Killer 








Key Brand Spray Products are the 
only materials officially adopted by 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association, now for the ‘7th year. 
Manufactured by a Cornell Man. 
Write for our book “Getting A Finer 
Yield From Orchard Or Garden.” 


Interstate Chemical Co. 
16-32 Bayview Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


OOOO 
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Bringing Back the Game 
(Continued from page 414) 


seed stock can always breed unmolested 
by man. This is known as the “Com- 
munity Sanctuary Movement.” It origi- 
nated, so far as I can ascertain, in Cali- 
fornia and has made more or less pro- 
gress since then in Oregon, Washington, 
Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Utah, Massachusetts, Missouri and IIli- 
nois. Iowa and Pennsylvania seem to 
be cultivating the movement most as- 
siduously, and it is in these states, prob- 
ably, that we shall learn most of its 
merits and shortcomings. 

In an address delivered at the first 
national conference on game breeding 
and preserving, held under the auspices 
of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, Chief Warden E. C. Hinshaw 
of Iowa stated that more than 300,000 
acres had been set aside in his state tor 
sanctuary purposes, that vermin was 
being trapped on these by the game 
wardens and that food-bearing shrubs, 
vines, trees and grains were being 
planted. In addition, these areas of 
refuge have been stocked with quail, 
ringnecked pheasants and Hungarian 
partridges. 

Pennsylvania, under the leadership 
of Dr. Charles B. Penrose and John M. 
Phillips, is doing splended sanctuary 
work. A_ systematic war has_ been 
fought against vermin. A single strand 
of wire surrounds the Pennsylvania 
sanctuaries, and woe betide the man 
who trespasses upon them with dog and 
gun. 

In Washington there is a game com- 
mission for each county and these have 
authority to declare sanctuaries of such 
areas as they see fit. In King County 
in the course of last year, for instance, 
seven tracts, averaging 1000 acres each, 
were thus designated and _ ringnecked 
pheasants, reared on a game farm main- 
tained by the county, were placed on 
them. This winter other tracts will be 
set aside as sanctuaries and next fall 


(Continued on page 418) 
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SEEDS that SUCCEED 


Bolgiano’s 1917 Seed Catalogue 


Our 1917 Catalogue is full of the very best information, 
which is valuable to every Home and Market Gardener. This 
catalogue contains a large number of Photo Engravings of 
Vegetables and Flowers. You should have one. 


For 10c we will mail 


Special Offer 


1 packet Finest Mixed Cosmos 1 packet Climbing Nasturtiums 


1 packet Giant Asters 


1 packet Orchid Flowering 
Sweet Peas 1 packet Finest Pansy Seed 


and our 1917 Catalogue 


Keep the seed packets; every one of these will be received as 
2 cents on any future order for 1917. This gives you 12 cents 
for an outlay of 10 cents. 


WE WANT YOUR TRADE 


F. W. Bolgiano & Co. Inc., Seedsmen 


1008 B Street, N. W. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


bon several years | have been improving 
and fitting up three or four farms on the 
east side of the Cayuga Heights macadam 


road, about two miles north of the Cornell 
Campus. 
These farms are available for farmers having sons 


to educate at Cornell. | am expecting to dispose of 
them during the present year and invite inspection. 


J. T. NEWMAN, Cayuga Heights 
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1 packet Dwarf Double Sunflower 


Washington, D. C. 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute. costing only one-third as much as milk. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. i . nis 
i ‘ow to Raise Calves 
Write for Pam rr oraeres 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 56, Waukegan, Ill. 















PAGE'S Grows 
Over 40 Varieties. All Double Tested. 


We sell through the dealer only. 
Write us for information and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


THE PAGE SEED CO., 
Seedsmen, 


Greene, nN. ¥. 


Book on 


DOG 
DISEASES 


AND HOW 


America’s TO FEED 


Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 


Mailed free to any ad- 
dress by the Author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 


118 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
ee 
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Bringing Back the Game 
(Continued from page 416) 


shooting will be allowed on the seven 
tracts first set aside. Thus in rotation 
will areas be set aside, stocked and shot 
on alternate years. This is a variant of 
the community sanctuary idea and an 
interesting one. 

Back of the sanctuary idea is the 
knowledge that game cannot survive on 
covers to which the general shooting 
public has admittance, for each gunner 
will kill to the last individual, arguing 
that if he does not get the game some 
one else will. Crops cannot be grown 
without seed, and, viewed from this 
standpoint, game is as much a crop as 
wheat. The sanctuary, then, furnishes 
the acreage in which the game crop seed 
can be sown. It means continuing sport 
for the man who cannot afford a private 
preserve or a club by furnsihing an 
overflow of game from its boundaries 
for sporting purposes. 

A page has been taken from the 
science of horticulture, also, in the de- 
velopment of measures to bring back 
the game. As the gardener uses a hot 
bed to hasten and increase production, 
so with several species of game it has 
been found that breeding in captivity 
will produce progeny largely in excess 
of that occurring in the wild state. Of 
the upland game bird the ringnecked 
pheasant has proved most adaptable to 
breeding in captivity, and the following 
states are turning out these birds yearly 
by the thousand on the game farms they 
have established: Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, lowa, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. Michigan has just 
authorized a state game farm, and Ten- 
nessee also contemplates establishing 
one. New York has achieved such good 
results with its first farm that it now has 
three in operation, with a fourth author- 
ized. 








(This article is the first of a series of four. 
The second will appear in March.) 
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FLOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. Has 
more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, therefore 
richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results as a milk 
producer. 










FINE FOR PIGS 


Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
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1917 MODEL 


Don’t Experiment New “CORNELL” Orchard Yell 


Fungus—Aphis—Blister Mite ! 
Dee on “Seer Bends snd be Zippo—Gone-o, all take flight. 
sure. Perfected result of Almost happened over night 
fourteen years experience. When the “EVER-READY” came in sight! 


VAN NOUHUYS’ MACHINE WORKS, 43-45 Liberty St., Albany, N. Y. 
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The Ithaca Hotel 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


European Plan 


The Home of Comfort, 


Luxury and Service 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths 


50 Rooms with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 


Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 
Table d’Hote Dinners 


J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 


Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 
management. 





| PHOTOGRAPHS 


that PLEASE DELIVERED when 
PRUMISED at Reasonable Prices 









Make engagement by either ‘phone today 


9, Boe STUDIO 


Over 115-117 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES | 









East State St. 
Developing and Printing on short notice 








Christance-Dudley 


PHARMACY 


214-216 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Everything in 
The Drug Line 


Best Soda Water—Antisepetic Service 


Cigars Cigarettes Candies 
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Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies ' 
Quality and Service 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams and 
other Sea Sends in their season. » 


The Forest 


Home Inn 


At the end of 
Forest Home Walk 
Tea Room Specials ‘ 

Luncheons i 
e 
Dinners 


Special Parties 


served on order 


Bell 4-F-25 Ithaca 882-Y 
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- Harris is the Only Seedsman 


in the country who tells what percent of the seed he sells will grow— 
Every lot of seeds is tested and the percent that germinate is mark- 
ed on the label. 


The Seeds Are Sent Direct From The Farm To You 
At Wholesale Prices. 


Harris Seeds are used by the most successful market gar- 
deners who know quality in Seeds. Why not get the best 
yourself? Write today for free catalog describing our gar- 
den seeds, Seed Corn of quality, Seed Potatoes, Hill Se- 
lected and flower seeds—Sold direct to you at wholesale. 


es - Box 61 Coldwate.NY. SEEDS 
Spraying Results Guaranteed 


Liberal Offer No Fruit Grower Should Miss 


Here’s proof-positive of our unbounded confidence in ““SSCALECIDE” as the most effective 
dormant spray. We will make the following proposition to any reliable fruit grower: 


Divide your orchard in half, no matter how large or how small. Spray one-half with 
“SCALECIDE” and the other with Lime-Sulfur, for three years, everything else being equal. 
If, at the end of that time, three disinterested fruit growers say that the part sprayed with 
‘SCALECIDE” is not in every way better than that sprayed with Lime-Sulfur, we will 
return the money you paid us for the ““SCALECIDE.”’’ Could anything be fairer? Write 
today for full particulars, 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists, Dept. 39 50 Church Street, New York 





TO LET—A New Small House 2™°!« fe" two or three, modern 


conveniences, barn and about 20 
acres of land, twelve miles from Buffalo. Rent $16.00 a month. House within three min- 


utes walk of Lake Erie and of state brick road and fifteen minutes walk from trolley and 
railroad stations. Farm suitable for poultry and garden truck. Tenant can pay rent in 
winter by work on woodlot, carpentry, etc. Address 520 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Expenses All Paid to the Tenth Annual Farmers’ 
Week, February 12th to 17th, 1917 


This may appear to the reader 
as a stupendous undertaking for 
us, as 5000 progressive Fruit 
Growers are expected, but our 
statistician statisticates that a con- 
servative estimate would give each 
of these growers 50 bearing trees. 
The growers present would repre- 
sent 250,000 trees. A very low 
estimate of the average selling 
price of Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums or Quinces from these trees 
would be $1.00 per bushel or 
$250,000, and certainly we would 
expect a yield of two bushels marketable fruit from each tree if properly 
sprayed, or an income of $500,000. It is reasonable to presume the ex- 
penses for the 5000 present would be $3.00 per day each, or $15,000 for 
one day or $75,000 for five days, leaving $425,000. If you wanted to be 
extravagant and spend 50c for spraying each of the 250,000 trees you could 
use $125,000 of this and have $375,000 pin money. Now, these figures 
must be correct, but we are not going to advance you the money, for you 
might question our motive, but you would not question our motive if we 
advanced the suggestion that an investment in REX Lime and Sulphur Solu- 
tion, REX Arsenate of Lead, a Gifford 6 in 1 Nozzle or Gifford Suction 
Hose Strainer would not only pay your expenses to Farmers Week, but would 
leave a handsome balance. 





The REX COMPANY, P.O. Box 712, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


BROADWAY, 31st to 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to all parts of the 
City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a few minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal. Subway, Surface and Elevated Service direct to the 
Hotel, which is in the midst of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR COLLEGE MEN 





Rooms - - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, one of the 
most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily reached because of our 
central location. You will find it a delightful place to entertain your friends. 

Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 


$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds ; | 

et LIB 

Close to the State, War and Navy Depts. 8 
Convenient to Theatre and Fashionable , 

Shopping District 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 


Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 













ASK FOR BOOKLET 


E. C. OWEN, Manager Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon the com. 
pletion of its new addition 
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For fifteen years our advice on sowing the great legume crops, includ- 
ing Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Vetch, etc., and our seeds for the same purpose 
have been standard. 


In addition we have, we believe, the finest pedigree Seed Corn that is 
produced in Ohio. Our belief in this matter is strengthened by the fact 
that Dewey Hanes has won the State's Corn Contest with our corn, 


twice with Wing's 120 Yellow, once with Wing's Improved White Cap. 


We also have the best of everything in vegetable seeds, flower seeds and 
bulbs. 


Write for free catalogue. 


Wing Seed Co. 


Mechanicsburg, Box W 


Copy of a Page from Father’s Letter 
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no rain in October and the wheat is small and does not took like it would stand 
the winter well. 

We finished husking yesterday. From the acre where we tried your theory about 
bone-meal and clover making the Potash available, we harvested 50 bushels of 
rather chaffy corn, and from the rest of the field, where we used bone, clover and 
50 lbs. Muriate of Potash per acre, we husked out 70 bushels per acre of tip-top 
corn that is nearly all fit to sell on the ear for seed corn. 

I figure that a ton of Muriate of Potash on 40 acres of corn will pay fora 
year’s post graduate study for you and leave you a little spare change to chip in 
for athletics. 

Mother and the girls are going to make a few days’ visit to Aunt Sarah's 


**Plant Food”? is the title of a carefully compiled, comprehensive and 

scientifically accurate compendium of crop feeding, fertilizer mixing and 

conservation of soil fertility. Sent without charge upon application. 
GERMAN KALI*WORKS, Inc.. 42 Broadway, New York 


McCormitk Block, Chicago, tL 25 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La 
Empire Building Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON. '99 W. H. MORRISON, °90 












Eat to Live 
But 
Eat the Best 


The Best Home Cooking in Ithaca | 


THE STEWART AVE. CAFETERIA 
410 Stewart Ave. 
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Burns Commercial Gasoline PRICE COMPLETE $11 DO 


Equal to 5 Kerosene Heaters 
Cares for 250 Chicks 


Needs Little Attention Recommended by the New York State Col- 
Absolutely Safe lege of Agriculture. Send for free catalog. 
Perfect Ventilation ° 


Manufacturers of Poultry House Appliances 


TREMAN, KING & CO., °° Ithaca, New York 
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A CAR 


that 1s comfortable, up to date in every 


particular. clean and well kept is some- 
thing hard to find. We feel sure you 
will never regret it, if you come to us 
for a car. 

We rent automobiles that are clean, 
comfortable and in good repair, and our 


chauffeurs always dive satisfaction. 


TRY OUR TAXI-CAB SERVICE 


Cole's Fireproof Garage 


BOTH TELEPHONES 


110-112 West Green Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


Ithaca, New York 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and -white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 





Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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H. J. BOOL CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Opposite Tompkins County Bank 


Insurance Company 


Furniture 
Wall Paper 
Window Shades 


Sold Twenty-five million dollars 
($25,000,000) more Ordinary Life 
Insurance during 1915 than its 


nearest competitor. 


q Before you buy life Insurance see 
Metropolitan rates. College men can 
get the best and the most for their 
money if they 


mm 


Ithaca ,Call at 204 E. State St. 


Picture framing done promptly 
by expert framers. 








Maple Glen Farms 
Florham Laddie 20431 


is our herd bull. He is a son of Ne Plus Ultra 15265 A. R., the sire of 
14 A. R. daughters that average over 526 lbs. of fat (most of records 


made at two years of age) and sire of the First Prize “get of sire’ at the 
National dairy show. 













The dam of Florham Laddie 20431 is Golden Lassie of Paxtang 24696 
A. R. 1377 with A. R. record of 14413.65 lbs. of milk and 715.38 Ibs. of fat. 
His full sister made 583.67 lbs. of fat at two years. 


Daughters of Florham Laddie are just coming in milk and are show- 
ing great promise. 


Bull calves and females for sale. 


L. L. COGGSHALL, Prop. 


LOCKE, NEW YORK 
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EAST HILL COAL YARD 


The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


Franklin C. Cornell 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 
Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO., Jewelers 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, etc., 
and make College Pins and Badges 


136 East State Street Ithaca, New York 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Bozes for Rent 


Bell 921 -J Ithaca 210-Y 


BAILEY’S AUTO LIVERY 


216 South Cayuga Street 


Gate Entree EL LP OUT OF THAT RUT Teiet wets 


Many of you Ag. Men have been used to hard work. and yet 
do little in the way of exercise while in the University. 


Get Out Of That Rut and bowl an hour daily in our well- 
equipped and ventilated Bowling Hall. 


bycometmen 1 he Eddy Street Bowling Hall seuxn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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O ARGUMENT we might make could be half so convincing as to 
see for yourself the splendid opportunity of a goodly saving on 
these shoes being sold now at our special prices. 


_—- 


All BANISTER Shoes included. From ten to twenty 
per cent. discount on all shoes. Think where shoes 
are going, then compare these prices. 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP, Inc. 


212 East State Street 


The Sign ofthe J : Green Lantern 


Dinners daily from 12:00 m. to 2:00 p. m. 
Sunday from - 12:30 m. to 2:00 p. m. 


. 

( Special Party Dinners for 
Junior or Farmers’ Week 
Guests. *Phone Orders. 


Stairway East of Heggies Phones: 2! *:* 


Ithaca 741 
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The Modern 
Agriculturist 





He must use his brains as well as his hands. 

If he is modern in the true sense of the word he must take 
advantage of the enn of others, which means that like 
a man who keeps abreast of the times in any profession, he 
must read constantly. 

We can offer no solution of farming problems, but we can be 
of service in caring for the farmer's eyes, or the eyes of any 
member of his family. 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 
208 East State Street 


WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES 


For Quality in | | Albert Koch 


Art Photographer 


Printing High Grade Work at Reason- 


able Prices 


126 East State Street 
Ithaca, “t- New York 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


leave your orders with Orchard Tea 


The Shop 


Atkinson Press 413 College Avenue 
Where discriminating people 


come for tasty food 
122 South Tioga St. Both Telephones WELL SERVED 


Master Printers 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


Write for our Specia. 
Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Manufacturers 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 






RIGHT and ON 
TIME 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 
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carpen GUIDE 


A new 80 page Catalogue, many 
illustrations, accurate descriptions and 
helpful information. 


Free for the asking, if you mention 
this magazine. 


THE PAGE-PHILIPPS SEED CO., 
115-117 St. Clair Street, 


Toledo, Ohio 


ANY <7 


AU 


RK 







Made from APOLLO- KEYSTONE | 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 
the most durable, rust-resisting |22 sam 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: § Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
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Basketball 
Schedule 


3—Rochester at Rochester 
10—Oberlin at Ithaca 
16—Columbia at New York 


17—West Point 
at West Point 


FPR iss Sx at Phila. 
28—Rochester. . . .at Ithaca 
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A New Model Typewriter ! 


OLIVER 


Zhe Standard Visible Writes 











" 
Fa ath te tet ied 
eee ee 


BUY IT NOW! ‘Weseeseeee 





Yes, the crowning typewriter triumph is here / 


It is just out—and comes years before experts expected it. For makers 
have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. And Oliver has won 
again, as we scored when we gave the world its first visible writing. 

There is truly no other typewriter on earth like this new Oliver “9.” 
Think of touch so light that the tread of a kitten will run the keys! 


CAUTION ! WARNING! 


The new-day advances that come alone This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 
on this machine are all controlled by old-time price. It costs no more than 
Oliver. Even our own previous models lesser makes—now out-of-date when com- 
—famous in their day—never had _ the pared with this discovery. 

Optional Duplex Shift. For while the Oliver’s splendid new 

It puts the whole control of 84 letters features are costly—we have equalized the 
and characters in the little fingers of the @dded expense to us by simplifying con- 


right and left hands. And it lets you Struction. — : 

write them all with only 28 keys, the tesolve right now to see this great 
least to operate of any standard type- achievement before you spend a dollar for 
writer made. any typewriter. If you are using some 


other make you will want to see how 
"hus writers of all other machines can much more this one does. 
immediately run the Oliver Number “9” If you are using an Oliver, it naturally 
with more speed and greater ease. follows that you want the finest model. 


17 CENTS A DAY! Remember this brand-new Oliver “9” is the greatest value 
* ever given in a typewriter. It has all our previous special 

inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6%-ounce touch—plus the Optional 

Duplex Shift. Selective Color Attachment and all these other new-day features. 


Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment 
plan—17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack 
visible writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE 
if desired. 


° sie} and be among the first to know about this 
TODAY Write For Full Details! marvel of writing machines. See why typists, 
employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Just mail a postal 
at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Women’s Review 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1920 


ESTABLISHED IN 18685 WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on our 
shelves—both Required and Reference. We de- | 
liver the goods to your room---Books at our | 
Sheldon Court Branch, in College Ave.---Re- | 
quired supplies for your work for all departments | 
—INVESTIGATE— 
OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 





Improved Train Service to New Vesk 


THE BLACK DIAMOND THE CORNELLIAN 
3 Leaves Ithaca 12:37 p. m. Ithaca 11:00 p. m. 
L Arrives New York 8:23 p. m. New York 7:45 a. m. 


Equally good service to Chicago and the West 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 


The Route of the BLACK DIAMOND 





eee sees 555555555S955SS55SS555S555S45S045S% 
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F. H. Atwater... 


Everything for the Table 


Groceries, Meat, Fish and Baked Goods 
Agent for Park & Tilford Candies 


COLONIAL BUILDING 





East State Street 


Books Catalogs 


Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Commer- 
rial Printing 


Magazines Periodicals 
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MONEY IN HONEY 
Bees Pay 


Easy, interesting work. Latest 
Methods of bee-keeping told in 
24 page“Bee Primer.” Send 25c 
for new 3 months subscription, 
primer, and bee catalogues to 





American Bee Journal, Box C 
HAMILTON, ILL. 


The Ancients Never Ate in the 


Red and White Cafeteria 


Now Look at Them 
They Are All Dead 


JOSEPH LISSECK 


319 College Avenue 


Ithaca, New York 





The “Short Line Limited” Between Auburn and Ithaca 





A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S’ 113 N. Tioga St. 


| 313 EDDY STREET 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


WHITE & BURDICK CO. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 
Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 





If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 


| sonable price, *. wane work, come 


“REITER,” is Eddy: St. Tailor 


thaca Phone 431-Y 
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Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ Family 


Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtainable, in 
a clean bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated) 


Opp. State House, BOSTON, Mass. 


»* 
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Offers room with hot and cold water 
for $1.25 per day, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL 
THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.75 
per day; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $5.00 per day. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Mgr. 


No Liquors Sold 


—————————————————————— 
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Valentine’s 
Day 
February 14th 


Send a Flower Valen- 
tine, a choice box of 
fresh cut Violets, Roses, 
Tulips, Daffaodils or a 
Blooming Plant. 

Flowers by telegraph 
to any part of the US. 


or Canada. 


The Bool Floral Co. 


Members Florist Telegraph Delivery 


25% Reduction 


on Suits and 
Overcoats 


20% Reduction 


on Shoes 


10% Reduction 
on High Grade 


Sweaters 


Buttrick & Frawley 


134 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| Did it Ever Occur to You 


that there must be some good reason for so many dairymen, 
buttermakers and cheesemakers all over the country selecting 


Wrando 





Dairysmamns 
TPA ET TT Io 
as their dairy cleaner ? ? 
Indian in Circle If your dealer or supply man can- > 
not fill your order kindly write us. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. | 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 





IT CLEANS CLEAN 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1916, there were reported 
to the Advanced Registry Office of the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
11,868 short time official records, over one-half of which were by heifers 
with first or second calves. The average seven-day production of these 
11,868 animals was 401.1 lbs. of milk, containing 3.53 per cent of butter- 
fat. These figures emphasize the fact that Holstein merit is based, not 
on individual records, but upon the wonderful uniformity of high pro- 
ductiveness of the purebred Holstein cow. There is big money in the big 
“Black and White” Holsteins. 





wh yagi EOD LRT APY EGET. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


F. L. Houghton, Secretary Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
(RAEI a tet a BR a A RS, SPORE ae an mR Nei, 
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THE SUCCESS Jot This Down: 


OF THE “Model Machines 
ince Make ModeF” 



































And the 
Model IS a 
model 
wherever 
poultry 
, Success 
and profit } 
BRAND OF are figured. 
Model Incubators $10 to $48. Hatch 
every fertile egg. Safest. Easy to op ij 
erate. Model Coal-Burning Hover 315. { 
i (Patented). Self-cleaning and regu- 
lating. Less coal and care. Interna 1 
( RAC KLI NGS tional Sanitary Hover $8.50. Oil-Burn 
} ing. All metal. Guaranteed.; 
Make This Your Text Book 
is due to its WHOLESOMENESS “FirstAid To Poultry Keepers.” Writ 
d DIGESTIBILITY ten by experts. It's FREE. 
= MODEL INCUBATOR CO. < 
64 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. } 
39 Barclay St., N. Y. City { of /I 
THE FLAVELL CO C77 
Lia 
= ual fZAN 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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Purpee's 
Seeds 


and are 
st (zrow 
not only 


to sell but to grow again. Thefact #7 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
AT shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 

Burpee’s Annual for 1917 

The Leading American Seed Catalog 

is brighter, better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-two pages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color, Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Burpee Buildings _ Philadelphia | 


“an 
Gurpod ANNUAL 
1917 
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HERE ! 
‘WriteYour Own, 


“Money-Back” 
Guarantee 


You know what a good brooder ought to be and to do; you know 
how to express that in writing. Just sit down and write it out, send it 
to us with an order for our brooder, and we will sign the guarantee and 
send you the brooder on a thirty day's trial. If it doesn’t come up to your 
guarantee, send it back and we will refund the money without a question. 


STAN DARD 


Cotony BROODER 


is the greatest, most sale oa brooder ever made. Self- 
feeding, self-regulating, everlasting. Broods 100 to 1000 chicks at a 
guaranteed cost of less than 6 cents a day. It will do anything any 
other brooder will do, regardless of price, and do it better. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Book of Proof—Free. Write for it or ask your dealer. 


The coe ween Company 
419 Euclid Ave. Springfield, Ohio 














e 
ECATIONS Agents Wanted Some o00 errno cone. 
Solid cast iron stove. 52 inch galvanized sition for the right man or firm. 
hover. Two double-disc thermostats, 
tandem hitched. Rocker furnace grates, 
self- ney ont anti-clog. Check valve 
hung on knife ed - bearings. Gas proof 
—fire proof—fool proof. Guaranteed to 
burn more than 24 hours inany temper- 
ture with one coaling. Capacity, 
up to 1000 chicks. 











Se ™> A Little Higher in the West on 
~~ Account of Freight. 
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Abbott Stock Farm 


Senior Herd Sire 










Cornucopia 
Korndyke 
Pontiac 


86875 





Sire— 
Pontiac Korndyke 


























Dam— — 
Ada Cornucopia | 


Posch, 33.20 


. 


ADA CORNUCOPIA POSCH, 33.20—dam of senior herd sire 


This bull is one of the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. He is a wonder- 
ful individual. Six of his first daughters made from 20 lbs. to 23 Ibs. Have 
60 of his daughters in my herd and a large number will be tested soon. 


The Jr. herd sire is Ormsby Jane King who is the only son of Ormsby 
Jane Segis Aaggie the famous 4 yr. old whose record of 44.42 not only 
exceeds the previous record in her own class but also displaces the former cham- 
pion in the full aged class. She not only holds all the world’s butter records 
for periods up to 100 days and is a marvelous milk producer, but she is also a 
faultless individual. 

The dam of this young bull and the two nearest dams of his sire have rec- 
ords that average: 


ee ee eee 5.21 
ES re rrr 36.52 
I ok wh Sinlee sue o's 147.14 
Se eee 103.6 
I i idl hg lg og iin 696.1 
Oe Ore eer Tee re 2826.2 


This average can not be equalled by any bull living or dead. His sire 
is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th a son of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
ad. 
Have a few young bulls and some ready for service, also some nice heifer 
and bull calves for sale. Visitors are always welcome. 


G. A. Abbott Cortland, New York 
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You are paying for the 
noise in your office! 


Noise is expensive. 

You are paying the bill! 

Of all places in the world where it should be 
quiet, the office is one. You want to think— 
the clerical force wants to think. 

You can’t do it in the midst of the rattlety-bang, 
clickety-clack typewriter noise you have been used to. 

Most of the clatter in the office is due to the 
operation of typewriters. Where there is a large 
number, the confusion is often unbearable and results 
in decreased efficiency. 


The “Silent Smith” will reduce the noise in your office to almost 
nothing. It will enable you and your help to produce. 


We manufacture and sell a cemplete line of Silent 
om Ween ss (8-7-6-3) and Standard (5-4-6-3) Models. Catalog free 


- : < L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
ae TYPEWRITER CO. 
iS ms ‘ < Factory and Home Office: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THE 
CORNER BOOKSTORES 


eT er eae ee 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL , ‘. 


Eliminate the cesspool with its foul odors and serious 
health menace. 


ATEN Serosi. SYSTEM 











Transports refuse and distroys it by decomposi- 4 ~~ IE a 
tion. Non-chemical, od- <2 a — 

orless, self-operating, fool SOON ff . 

proof, no cleaning. No “<>” Se 

technical knowledge re- ~“2ex® =P 

guired to install. Page @ i ye 

twelve in our booklet, (7 * a gg iain 

No. 10, gives an accurate \.)0) 5 > ~~” Aten Sewage Disposal Co. 


description of how it works. 286 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Hook Up a “High Speed” Sprayer 
With Your Farm Engine 


Has direct connection with engine shaft—no troublesome gears. 
Operates at the full speed of engine—from 450 to 550 strokes 
perminute. Maintains very high pressure—250 lbs.—enabling 
you to cover every inch of bark with a fine misty spray. 
The capacity—6 gals. per minute—makes it easy to spray 
a big orchard on time. Vacuum and air chambers in- 
Sure steady flow of liquid. For real sprayer satisfac- 
tion, use 








—50 styles. Our Service Department will 
guarantee every one to perform satisfac- 
torily the work for which recommended. 
All rigidly tested and backed by 69 years’ 
pump-making experience. “We also 
make a complete line of Power, Wind- 
mill and Hand Pumps for water supply 
and other services. 









You need our free book, “Hand and 
Power Sprayers.” Contains informa- 


arr 
t-—~, 
1S 
a 
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Ho 








fan: fi = tion of great value to every fruit 2 wk $ 
e * Ly} grower. Write us today for your ° eae 
ate go copy. Address Dept 38. 40 Ve Ca 
CALs & 3 
tO RK. Se oe The Goulds Mfg. Co. ae” 
ct 4b —r Main Office and Works: ute 
eh ee ¢ ah Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Branches: 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 





Goulds Fig. 1662 

“High Speed” Power Spraycr ~ 
operates at speed of engine * 
no gear reduction whatever, 


—e 
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Peters’ Proven Products 


Quality Alfalfa Feeds 


Are Clean Feeds Made in a Clean Mill 
That's Important 


We wish to call Jour attention particularly to the 
following feeds--these We can conscientiously recom- 
mend to you for quality, economy, satisfactory results 


Peters’ Hog-P rofit— 


Peters’ Submilk— 


A good feed for swine--- 
tested by the Animal 
Husbandry Department 
of one of the Agricultural 
Colleges with very satis- 
factory results. 


An excellent milk sub- 
stitute for growing calves 
---the formula carefully 
prepared by a recognized 
feed expert. 


Remember! “These feeds are made by the concern 
that originated the Famous Peters’ Arab Horse Feed 


We also make Molasses and Alfalfa Feeds---Dairy 
Feeds---Poultry Feeds---Alfalfa Meal 





M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 


SOUTH SIDE STATION 


OMAHA 


SS 
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NEBRASKA 
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RUMSEY PUMPS 


SPRAY PUMPS 
For Orchard, Garden or 
Field Spraying 
Catalog §S 


WELL PUMPS 
For Hand, Windmill or 
Power and for Wells of 
any Depth 


































Catalog C 
ROUSE HUES POWER PUMPS 
Lift and Force Pumps 7 Fan ey a, See atiiiie: 
for Kitchen or Attic Stor- Lene ™ | ono lc tual Do ig 
age Tank Pumping Purposes — 4 
Catalog C Catalog Cc 


WATER SYSTEMS WATER RAMS ‘ 
Open or Closed Tank Out- For Pumping by Water 
fits for Hand or Power Power from Spring or 
Operation Brook 

Catalog A Booklet DE 


A complete line of pumps for farm service, by the builders of your 
neighboring city’s waterworks pumping machinery. Catalogs and recom- 
mendations on request. Rumsey Pumps are displayed by the best stores 
everywhere. 


RUMSEY PUMP COMPANY, Limited, 
111 Johnston St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


ROSS “2esmucto” METAL-SILO 


When attending Farmers’ Week at Cornell, don’t 
fail to examine Minature Model of The ROSS METAL 
SILO on exhibition there. By doing this you will ac- 
quaint yourself with the Type of Silo that is 99 per 
cent. efficient in the preservation of Silage. 


Be sure and get a copy of TESTIMONIAL Catalog 
containing testimonials and illustrations of ROSS 
METAL Silos used in all parts of the United States 
including NEW YORK State. 


Those who do not attend Farmers’ Week at 
Cornell should for their own information 
write to us for convincing information. 


Manufactured and Warranted by 


E. W. ROSS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


We also manufacture the celebrated ROSS SILO FILLER 
which has stood the TEST since 1850, namely 67 Years. 
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Oliver 





_ Farm products are bringing exceptionally high prices and there 
is every indication this condition will prevail next season. For this 
reason you are seeking improved methods that will enable you to 
make every part of your land produce maximum crops. 

The most serious question is that of getting all the plowing done at the 
proper time, since in every season there is only a short time when plowing 
can be done with the best results. 

Oliver tractor plows equipped with the combined rolling coulter and 
jointer will solve this problem, putting all available land under cultiva- 
tion. The work of Oliver tractor plows is of a quality to satisfy the 
most exacting plowman. 

The combined rolling coulter is a recent Oliver invention that 
turns all surface trash on the bottom of the furrow, buries all weed 
seeds so as to materially reduce the 
weed crop, and gives a compact seed bed 
in which there is no trash near the sur- (rr 
face to interfere with the later prepara- _— 
tion of the soil. A spike tooth harrow Li / 
used directly behind an Oliver tractor 6 yom 
plow equipped with the combined rolling | , 
coulter and jointer cannot pull trash out. 


iii 









We will be glad to tell you more 
about the combined rolling coulter 
and its value in good plowing. 






Oliver combined rolling coulter and jointer 


“<r Oliver Chilled Plow Works iy 


ad Plowmakers for the World 
Rochester, N. Y. 






Harrisburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Only Standardized Tractor Design 


Avery Tractors are the only make built in five sizes (a size for every 
size farm) all having exactly the same design. ‘There is practically no other 
make of tractors where there are more than two sizes of the same design. 


When the Avery Company builds one size water pump, no fuel pump, no1an, no mechan- 
tractor and after thoroughly testing it out, ical lubricator, no belts, no sprocket chains. 


oe 


builds another size, and then another, and then Regular sizes -8-16, 12-25, 18-36, 25-50 or 40-80 


another, and then another, until it has five h.p. and special 5-10 h. p. There’s a size 
sizesof alle »*xactly thesame » design, itis unques- Avery Tractor and Plow to fit every size 
tionable proof of the success of that design. farm and a size Avery Thresher to fit every 
size run. The Avery Company has its own 
Genuine Kerosene Burners Branch Houses at convenient point 
Opposed motor, strong crankshaft, renewable repair stocks and force of trained service men 
inner cylinder walls, patented sliding frame, to serve owners of Avery Tractors. Write for 
allspur gear transmis ion, nointermediate gear a free copy of the new 1917 Avery Catalog and 
or shaft, no counterweights on crankshaft, no name of 


AVERY COMPANY = al nen rest 


6200 jowa Street 
Peorta, Illinois 


@ 
"Tractors and Plows—6 Sizes—Fit Any Size Farm 















Bissell Double Action Harrows 


will thoroughly cultivate and pulverize any soil. One 
Harrow is Out Throw; the other is In Throw. They 
are simply constructed, rigid and durable. The 
gangs are flexible and the Disk Plates are so design- 
aes ed that they “hang” right into the soil. Bissell Har- 
rows are built in sizes and weights suitable for horse or tractor use. 






Examine the Bissell Reversible and Extension Disk Harrows for Orchard and Vine 
yard work. All Bissell Disks are sold on trial against anything built for cultivating. 










Manufactured by T. E. BISSELL CO., Ltd. Address McADAM & SONS, Barker, N. Y. 
Elora, Canada es General Agents 
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When Our Land Is Filled 
With Game 


FEW years ago America was the greatest 

game country in the world. Our woods, 

our fields, our water-ways, were teeming 
with game birds. Wild turkeys, quail, grouse, 
ducks, were familiar sights—to the sportsman; on 
the table; and in city markets. 

These conditions should again prevail. They 
may successfully be brought about through game 
farming. 

Game farming does not necessarily require a large 
amount of land and involves little expense in time 
and money. The work in itself is intensely interest- 

: ie ing and affords both profit and pleasure to those who 

The ee)” ae indulge in it. 

Wild Turkey 


° . e * 

Its restoration is im-} 
. 
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g Results from Game Farming 
portant because domes- 4,7 ie 4 


tic turkeys are deci- * & i) In the first place game birds of many kinds com- 
mated by a disease & > mand high prices in city markets. Their eggs are 
from which the wild eagerly sought by breeders. Secondly, if you are 

fond of hunting, the birds you raise will provide ex- 
cellent sport and food. Or if you prefer, and if you 
own large acreage, you may lease the privilege of 
shooting over your land. This does not mean that 
the sport of hunting, so far as the general public is 
concerned, will be restricted. On the contrary it 
will be increased; for game raised for sporting pur- 
poses cannot be closely confined in any given area. 


If you are interested in game farming from any standpoint, 
you should write for a booklet which takes up the subject in 
a broad way and gives much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion regarding it. 

The book is called ‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure.”’ It is well worth reading. Write for a copy. Use 
the coupon below. 









Game Breeding Department, Room 37 
HERCULES POWDER CO; 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘*E.C.”’ 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra 
Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 
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Game Breeding Department, Room 37 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 








Gentiemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. Iam interested in ame breeding from 


the standpoint of....-- 
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Study the CASE Tractor 


The more you study tractors, 
the more you will appreciate the merits 
of Case workmanship. 


oo ERE one 


Quality is the first thing you should con- 
sider. For quality means performance. 
That Case Tractors are ‘‘Quality’’ Tractors 
was proved conclusively by the preference 
for these tractors that existed last year. 
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Over 15,000 farmers wrote afford to put in its machin- 


to us in less than six months ery, and made comparisons. 
to inquire about these farm Farm paper and Agcricultural 
labor savers. Hundreds of College experts praised the 

testimonials have come in performance and_ simplic- 

| from all over the country ity of Case Tractors. 
from. satished enthusiastic Farmers and Aoricultural 
USCTS. students everywhere now 

| Atthe demonstrations, farm- concede Case leadership. 
ers saw for themselves the Study them for yourself and 


superiorities Which Case can be convinced 







J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. | 
435 Erie Street, RACINE, Wis. 49 | 













The Sign of 
Mechanical 
Exco'lence 


the 
World Over 


Lost! 100 Lbs. of Butter! 


Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 
worth of butter last year, if you milked 
ten cows and did not use a Sharples. 
For no other separator skims clean 
when you turn it too slow~ and i9 
out of 20 people do turn too slow much 
of the time. The wonderful new 
Sharples is the only separator that 
skims clean, regardless of how fast or 
how slow you turn it, because the 
~ suction-feed” makes the milk feed 
vary with the operating speed. The 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
REAM SEPARATOR 


Will Avoid This Loss 


Butter [ butter llustrated) over 
th $3 
worth UV eparator. 
-rage ioss a¢ 
ee based or 
yearly = 


from ever 


ten cows 
by every 
Separator 
ccept 
excel nary 


SHARPLES [qQOM7Y, 


The Sharpl 
t 


the only separat that de- 


livers even cream, too, at 
allspeeds. Ruggedly built 
for hard service. Over a 
million users Send for 
catalog to Dept. 115, 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto 
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The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y 





